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Editors’ Commentary 


IN the past four years, the Administrative Science Quarterly has 
devoted two issues to specific topics: one to the administration of 
research (December 1956), and a second to decision making (Decem- 
ber 1958). Both were well received and influenced our decision to 
devote this issue to comparative public administration. 

The resurgence of interest in the study of comparative public insti- 
tutions is largely a postwar phenomenon, more accurately perhaps a 
progeny of the 1950's. Influenced by a growing dissatisfaction with 
traditional descriptive accounts of foreign institutions, and aided by the 
experiences of scholars and practitioners in the United States and 
United Nations technical assistance programs, the study of comparative 
government, politics, and administration is now a convenient focus for 
scholars in a variety of disciplines. One of the inevitable consequences 
of this development has been considerable soul searching about what 
was wrong before in comparative institutional analysis and what can be 
done about it now. 

Several questions seem to present themselves. First, can we “total 
up” the rather voluminous descriptive materials which are available, 
shuffle and rearrange the material, and add measurably to our fund 
of knowledge beyond a certain point? There has been increasing skepti- 
cism of the long-range utility of purely descriptive accounts of foreign 
institutions for purposes of arriving at meaningful generalizations. 
Accounts that are exclusively concerned with legal or constitutional 
analyses often conceal more than they reveal about the dynamics of 
administration. Second, are we widening or narrowing the gap between 
the theories we are able to develop and empirical field research? The 
plethora of models, schematic frameworks, theoretical designs, and 
the like contrasts vividly with the modest amount of field research and 
data gathering that has been forthcoming. Third, have we succeeded 
in isolating or identifying with any precision the cultural variables 
which, as Diamant comments, “plays tricks with POSDCORB”? More 
importantly, can we refine our techniques to the point where we can 
impute causality between these types of variables and different forms 
of bureaucratic behavior? Fourth, how successful are we in our attempts 
to integrate findings from the behavioral sciences into studies of foreign 
institutions? The nagging thought persists that studies by psychologists 
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and sociologists are seldom fully comprehended and utilized by writers 
in comparative government and administration and are simply ap- 
pended in obscure footnotes. One should also add that too often zealous 
scholars engaged in empirical research lack the historical and philosoph- 
ical perspective which studies of comparative institutions desperately 
need. Finally, to what extent have existing studies moved us closer 
to a science of administration—science in the sense of a body of 
generalizations which are applicable to administrative problems in a 
variety of contexts? 

In reply to these questions, our attempt in this issue is to present a 
group of articles which reflect the present state of comparative adminis- 
tration in the United States. If our selection does, in fact, reflect this, 
then there are grounds for restrained optimism. Although Riggs’s mono- 
graph on financial administration describes a model which is avowedly 
hypothetical, we believe that his article promises closer relevance 
between theoretical approaches and existing problems in the field. He 
moving from a “fused” society 


” 


presents a concept of “prismatic society 
in which a single structure performs all the necessary societal functions 
toward one which is highly differentiated and diffuse, or “refracted.” 
He advances the proposition that increasing costs in a prismatic society 
arise from the need to regulate and balance increasingly complex 
processes which come about as a result of the shift from “fused” to 
“refracted” forms of organization. Despite the broad sweep of Riggs’s 
analysis, it is hoped that it does provide a framework for empirical 
studies. As the quantity of descriptive material continues to grow in 
number and variety, this model may help to explain isolated facts and 
events hitherto undigestible. 

In the second place, our range of sources of articles suggests that an 
increasing number of disciplines are becoming concerned with the area 
of comparative administration and are interested in seeing to what 
extent the ideas and “tools” from their own fields are applicable to it. 
Four of the social science disciplines are represented in this issue: 
public administration, political science, sociology, and history. Would 
that it had included psychology, anthropology, and economics! 

The issue does not contain articles that could be characterized as 
being essentially empirically based, but the study of the Israeli civil 
service by Katz and Eisenstadt is based upon preliminary observations 
of an empirical study which is presently in progress. Although only 
suggestive, their observations on the bureaucratization of the Israeli 
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civil service may lead to revisions in contemporary thinking about the 
extent to which Western bureaucratic models are applicable to non- 
Western countries. While Shor’s article on the bureaucracy in Thai- 
land cannot be characterized as being rigorously empirical, it does, 
nevertheless, discuss a “transitional” bureaucracy in the context of 
unique social and political forces which are being gradually en- 
croached upon by so-called Western norms and values. Whether 
the tension resulting from this intrusion is characteristic of other 
transitional bureaucracies awaits further investigation. 

Gunnar Heckscher in a recent book commented that “one of the diff- 
culties in making comparisons is that we have so many variables but 
relatively few examples which we are comparing.” He suggests that 
historians may be helpful here because they can increase the number 
of examples without increasing the number of variables. Phelan’s 
article on the Spanish imperial bureaucracy is thus instructive since it is 
based upon a hypothesis used initially to study contemporary Russian 
industrial management, but here applied to study a bureaucracy of 
three centuries ago. The author suggests the importance of further 
historical research using the mass of documents presently available to 
provide additional insights into bureaucratic organizations of yester- 
day and today. 

The articles by Diamant and Heady assay recent contributions by 
political scientists and specialists in public administration to the study 
of comparative public administration. Both articles provide ample evi- 
dence of the volume of recently published material devoted to theory 
and methodology. As Heady notes, some have questioned the utility of 
these “sweeping societal theories” for purposes of field research; never- 
theless, it is important to keep in mind the crucial significance of 
general theory to the formulation of middle-range hypotheses. Dia- 
mant’s analysis and commentary on literature in comparative govern- 
ment and politics indicate that writers in these fields are refining their 
methodological tools—a development which clearly will influence 
future studies in comparative administration. 

The editors of the Quarterly hope that this issue will result in com- 
ment, criticism, and renewed interest in comparative administration, 
public as well as private. If a science of administration is to be reached, 
it cannot be culturally bound, limited only to American or western 
European experience. The first steps are now being taken in this direc- 
tion, and it is encouraging that several disciplines in the social sciences 
are represented in this volume. We hope others will follow in sub- 


sequent issues. 
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Fred W. Riggs 


Prismatic Society 


and Financial Administration 


The failure of national income and government revenue to keep pace 
with growing demands for government expenditures creates an acute 
crisis in the administrative system of every underdeveloped country. 
The nature of this crisis can be more clearly understood if a theoretical 
model, entitled the “exoprismatic society,” is used for analysis. The 
term “prismatic” is used for types of social systems based on “functional- 
structural” analysis. The prefix “exo-” designates a predominance of 
external as contrasted with internal dynamics or pressures in the 
processes of change. A characteristic combination of symptoms or 
stresses, called the “dependency syndrome,” occurs in the model. This 
syndrome prevents efficient tax collection, budgeting, and expenditures 
control and is in turn reinforced by the dilemmas of financial adminis- 
tration. The dynamics of the crisis defined above is explained by the 
model, and possible applications of the theory to the study of empirical 
situations are indicated in the conclusion. 

Fred W. Riggs is associate professor in the Department of Govern- 
ment, Indiana University. 

“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting a little, “you'd 
generally get to somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a long time as 
we've been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. “Now, here, you see it takes 
all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to 
get somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!” 


—Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
THE CRISIS OF RISING COSTS 


THE most general characteristic of financial administration in a 
prismatic society is that increasing government revenues fail to 
keep pace with even more rapidly increasing costs and with 
demands for expenditures on the public treasury. 

The term “prismatic society” is used here as a theoretical model 
related to the empirical image of a “transitional society” or a “less 
developed country.” The reason for choosing this unfamiliar term 
is to avoid some of the unfortunate connotations of the more 
common synonyms and to introduce a more precise concept than 
can be communicated by the rough synonyms. 

To clarify the use of this new concept’ we must diverge briefly 
from the proposition stated in the first paragraph, to which we 
return later. Our fundamental concepts and mode of thought are 
based on the characteristically high degree of differentiation of 
structures or institutions common in American, as in every other, 
industrial society. For each of the basic human or social needs— 
such as education, religious faith, the making of decisions about 
common problems, provision of goods and services, and the like— 
we have a corresponding set of social institutions. Thus our schools, 
churches, banks, markets, political parties, legislatures, and admin- 
istrative offices are all concrete structures specialized for the 
fulfillment of a limited number of functions. Administration 
itself is articulated in a fantastically large number of functionally 
specialized agencies. 

Our way of thinking about the world corresponds to this func- 
tional “specificity” of organization in the sense that we have a 
body of special knowledge and theory for each major kind of 
structure—of which public and business administration is an 
example. Most of our social sciences arise from this restriction of 
the scope of inquiry. Moreover, this very specialization of “disci- 
plines” helps us to refine and develop further the specialized 
structures which each discipline studies. 

To make possible the intensity of insight which can accompany 
specialization, we must omit from consideration many variables or 


14 Model for the Study of Philippine Social Structure (mimeo.; Manila: Institute 
of Public Administration, 1959). 
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factors which have only secondary or incidental relevance to the 
problems coming within the focus of interest of a discipline. 
Furthermore, many of these “extraneous” factors can well be over- 
looked because they are constants in any highly differentiated 
society. It is only when we start looking at societies in which such 
differentiation has not taken place that we realize that structures 
corresponding to those with which we are familiar may not exist, 
that even those which look like ones we know behave in quite 
different ways, and conventionally “irrelevant’’ environmental 
factors greatly affect the subject of our study and refuse to stay still 
as “‘constants.”” Hence we are compelled to seek new concepts and 
ways of viewing society in order to deal with these phenomena. 

When we turn from the most complex to the simplest societies 
that we know about, we discover that they have relatively few insti- 
tutions for all the major social functions. For example, a family, 
tribe, or clan may be the only form of organization, and it may 
serve as center for education, religion, production and consumption 
of goods, decision making, and even “administration,” if we can 
agree on a meaning for this term in such a context. Anthropology 
has given us a way of viewing such undifferentiated societies, 
considered as wholes. 

In an earlier paper I attempted to create a generalized picture 
or image of the characteristics of a highly differentiated, industrial 
society and the contrasting features of a relatively undifferentiated, 
traditional agricultural society.2 The contemporary “less devel- 
oped” or non-Western countries have characteristics which place 
them in between agricultural and industrial societies. We may, 
therefore, call them “transitional societies.” 

One limitation of these concepts derives from the way in which 
they are formed, namely, by imaginative projection from observed 
or empirical impressions of the real world. For this very reason 
they are full of complexities and inconsistencies, and it 1s difficult 

*The image of a traditional agricultural society falls rather close to the imaginary 
type of a fused society, and a highly industrialized society may come near the 
refracted model. For an elaboration of the ingredients of these contrasted images 
see the author’s “Agraria and Industria,” in William Siffin, ed., Toward the Com- 
parative Study of Public Administration (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 


1957), pp. 23-110. 
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4 
to separate the crucial and essential from the less important ele- 
ments. To meet this difficulty we may supplement our reliance 
upon empirical images by using some theoretical or deductive 
models derived from basic definitions and axioms, much as in 
geometry. Such models, however remote from the real world, have 
the virtue of logical consistency among their parts and permit us 
to manipulate elements in which we may be interested according 
to the rules of deductive logic. To prevent such exercises in model 
building from becoming completely irrelevant to the problems 
of the real world, however, we may frequently draw comparisons 
between such models and our images derived from the real world. 
In the process, new theoretical insights of practical value can 
perhaps be obtained. 

We may begin such an undertaking with the concepts of 
“refracted” and “fused” societies. The former is defined as a society 
in which for every function there is a corresponding concrete 
structure; the latter as one in which one structure serves all the 
functions performed in the society. We need not claim that any 
such society ever has or could exist. We merely assert that some 
heuristic purpose may be served by using these concepts. Moreover, 
we can say that a traditional agricultural society, the image of 
“Agraria,” tends to approach the fused model; and the image of 
“Industria” approaches the refracted model. 

Continuing the metaphor of light, we may call a model “pris- 
matic” which lies at the mid-point between the polar extremes of 
fusion and refraction, just as a prism lies between fused white 
light and its refracted spectrum. The relationship between these 
axiomatic models and the projected images may be symbolized in 
Figure 1. 

The features of a prismatic society relevant to financial admin- 
istration are the subject of this paper. Their central characteristics 
are a high degree of “formalism” (to be discussed in more detail 
later), substantial overlapping or reciprocal dependence of struc- 
tures, and marked heterogeneity. Whereas terminology and modes 
of thinking about polar extremes—hot and cold, black and white, 
and the like—are often available and clear, we are frequently 
perplexed to find simple ways to talk about intermediate categories 
and situations. How, for example, can one visualize a prismatic 
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Figure 1 


society as both having and not having structures specialized for 
specific functions? This is one way to visualize something inter- 
mediate between the fused and refracted extremes. 

An answer is that formalistic structures may exist which have 
lost or not yet acquired their functions. A structure is formalistic 
to the extent that it prescribes behavior which does not occur. In 
a prismatic model, economic, political, and administrative struc- 
tures, for example, may exist on paper and even be given lip service, 
but effective economic, political, and administrative functions may 
be performed by more diffuse structures, like those of a fused 
society. The family or religious institutions, for example, may 
determine behavior as much as market, political parties, and 
administrative offices. We may find nominally economic activities 
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determined in part by noneconomic structures; administrative 
activities strongly influenced by nonadministrative criteria. If we 
seek understanding of administration in a prismatic society, in 
other words, we need to study many nonadministrative matters. 

A second answer to the problem of defining a prismatic situation 
is to assume that structures specialized to particular functions 
might arise in a society at different rates of speed, such that in 
some parts of the society, for some functions, specific structures 
might be differentiated, but not in others. Such a condition might 
be characterized as “heterogeneous,” another central characteristic 
of our prismatic model. 

The concept of heterogeneity suggests the idea that all parts of a 
society may not possess the same characteristics, that substantially 
different conditions may prevail both as between zones or regions 
of a single society and between different societies. Hence our 
models must be oriented to geographical and chronological vari- 
ables as well as to functional ones. Consider, for example, the 
implications of the space-time continuum. Let us think of any 
society under examination as a kind of “subsociety” of a much 
larger, macrosociety or “universe” which corresponds to this 
world. We will speak of each human society as a part of a much 
larger universal society, or universe. 

We must further assume that the scale from fused to refracted 
offers an ordered set of possibilities, but not a predetermined 
sequence of evolutionary stages through which a society must pass. 
Quite the contrary, a society might well remain at any given degree 
of refraction or, having become relatively refracted, return to a 
more fused condition. Figure 2 suggests various possibilities of 
change for several hypothetical societies, A, B, and C. 

In terms of such varied possibilities, it is clear that within a 
single universe, some societies might be much more refracted than 
others. Let us think of one society which becomes refracted first 
and of others which become refracted later (see Figure 2). No doubt 
the forms, experience, and dynamism for refraction in the first 
society must come largely from within itself, however much it may 
draw resources for change from other societies. The societies which 
refract later, however, would be stimulated and affected, to varying 
degrees, by those which become refracted first. 
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We may use as a measure of the degree to which influences for 
refraction are generated largely within a society, the term endo- 
genetic; and as a measure of the degree to which the influences 
arise from the outside, the term exogenetic. It follows logically 
that the first society to refract operates largely under endogenetic 
influences, while those which refract later change under the impact 
of more exogenetic influences, as in Figure 3. 

On the x-axis we measure the strength of endogenetic forces 
favorable to refraction; on the y-axis the strength of exogenetic 
forces. Curve I represents a high degree of refraction, III a low 
degree, II an intermediate degree, i.e., the prismatic model. 

A society indicated by 1 would be the first to attain a highly 
refracted status, by virtue of its strong endogenetic forces. Society 
2 lacks an endogenetic basis for refraction, but by virtue of the 
compelling strength of the exogenetic forces imposed upon it, 
becomes highly refracted. In 3 a combination of moderate endo- 
genetic and exogenetic factors produces a high degree of refraction. 

At the opposite extreme, 6 remains relatively fused, because both 
the endogenetic forces for change are weak and the external influ- 
ences for refraction are negligible. So long as most of the universe 
remains fused, and the endogenetic forces for refraction in most 
societies are weak, we could expect to locate them near 6. 

Societies can become prismatic either under the influence of 
predominantly endogenetic forces, as at 4, or under the influence 
of predominantly exogenetic forces, as at 5. From these con- 
siderations it appears that the configuration of forces impelling 
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EXOGENETIC FORCES 


ENDOGENETIC FORCES 
Figure 3 


change in 4 would be different from those in 5. We may call the 
former endoprismatic, and the latter exoprismatic. 

The study of economic development in Western societies is, 
then, primarily the study of endoprismatic change, whereas devel- 
opment in non-Western societies is predominantly exoprismatic in 
character. In the following discussion we shall refer primarily to 
exoprismatic conditions, rather than endoprismatic ones. The 
term “prismatic” may be taken in the rest of this essay to mean 
“exoprismatic” unless otherwise stated. 

The concept of an exoprismatic model gives us a useful starting 
point. Change in the model is viewed as a response to the stimulus, 
threat, or challenge of an external world. especially its refracted 
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societies. If the endogenetic forces are sufficiently strong, the society 
responds to the threat by transforming (refracting) its own struc- 
tures enough to enable it to maintain its political independence; 
i.e., to permit its own elite to guide the processes of change. But if 
the endogenetic forces are weak, the society is subjected to the rule 
of a foreign elite (colonialism) which proceeds to impose structural 
changes upon the conquered people. 

The pattern and sequence of events in the transformation vary 
widely, but always result in economic development, so that the 
costs of government are bound to rise, usually more rapidly than 
national income. Such transformations also have major political, 
social, cultural, intellectual, and technical consequences, but the 
scope of this paper is limited primarily to economic factors affecting 
financial administration in the exoprismatic society. 

To say that the results always involve economic development 
does not imply that they are necessarily desirable from any or all 
points of view. Here “development” is defined in terms of increas- 
ing interdependence, marketization, and extension of the money 
and price system. But productivity, security, and the distribution 
of wealth among members of a society are different and indepen- 
dent economic variables. Hence a society may develop, but wealth 
may decline at the same time and inequity and insecurity increase. 
Of course they might instead decrease. Similarly noneconomic 
values—social welfare, morality, the sense of purpose and meaning 
in life, and the like—may be undermined or strengthened. 

The proposition offered here is an attempt to show why the 
impact of industrial societies upon transitional ones logically causes 
development as defined. The other variables mentioned also tend 
to change, but the changes may be negative as well as positive, 
undesired as well as desired. When such changes are for the most 
part desired, we may speak of positive development; when not 
desired, of negative development. 

At the simplest level, the external threat of the refracted (indus- 
trialized) society to the transitional society may be viewed in purely 
military terms. The external world arrives with superior organiza- 
tion and weapons which cannot be effectively resisted by bows and 
arrows, spears and shields. Hence a threatened country feels it 
necessary to adopt modern weapons and military organization. This 
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response is expensive, however, for it entails the purchase and/or 
manufacture of new weapons and the creation of new forms of 
social organization. 

It is easier to purchase weapons than to manufacture them, but 
either alternative requires social and economic changes. To pur- 
chase them the society must earn foreign exchange, and this in turn 
means that exports must be promoted. But a traditional subsist- 
ence economy inherently has little to export, since it produces only 
for its own immediate consumption needs, and hence has little 
surplus. 

If it is able to find a foreign market for something it already 
produces for domestic use and whose production can be readily 
increased—rice, for example, or luxury goods—it may be able to 
buy defense materials with minimal internal social change. The 
organization of exports, however, usually requires the establish- 
ment of credit and transportation facilities, the opening of new 
land, procedures for grading and standardization, improved 
processing, milling, and so on. Ultimately even basic changes in 
the family and social system become necessary. 

If the threatened society determines to manufacture its own 
weapons, it must launch an even more far-reaching social trans- 
formation, since it must initiate the processes of industrialization. 

It is not enough, however, for the society to develop an export 
base for the purchase or manufacture of new weapons. It must also 
solve the problem of transferring part of the wealth thereby created 
to the government treasury, so that it may be spent for the purchase 
of the new weapons. Hence revenue, budgeting, and accounting 
systems must be established. Whether the regime decides to monop- 
olize exports and finance itself from the profits, or depend on 
private exporters and finance itself through taxation, is irrelevant 
to our present analysis—both methods, or any combination of 
them, are simply alternative solutions of a problem faced by any 
traditional society confronted by the military threat of indus- 
trialized countries. 

The defense problem involves more than its military aspects. 
The internal organization of the traditional state must be restruc- 
tured, including a profound reshaping of the public bureaucracy. 
The military threat to a traditional society usually arises, not as a 
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frontal attack on the central regime, but as a peripheral attack 
on a frontier zone. 

Such a zone is likely to be poorly organized for defense, and its 
ruler or administrator to be engaged in his own struggle for power 
with the central government, whether feudal or bureaucratic, or 
with rival tribes and states. Hence he may at first welcome the 
foreign traders and officials since they provide a means for the 
enrichment or strengthening of his own office vis-a-vis the central 
government or rival chiefs and rulers, who demand more tribute 
than he is willing or able to pay, or force him to spend more for 
self-defense than he can readily afford. 

Ultimately, however, his own conflicts of interest with the for- 
eigners lead to disputes in which the aliens, now entrenched, 
demand extension or protection of their factories, concessions, 
personal rights, and so forth. The local official or ruler is caught 
between the aliens and his own central government or the rival 
rulers. Structural changes follow—he may submit to the aliens 
and become a protectorate or colony; he may declare his inde- 
pendence and try to “go it alone,” rarely a successful strategy; or 
he may submit to more control by his central government, or form 
alliances with his rivals, a process which leads to the centralization 
and bureaucratization of administration. 

This process in time causes a transformation of the bureaucracy 
from one with a patrimonial or prebendary basis to one based on 
salary and professionalization. The patrimonial basis, characteris- 
tic of a feudalistic system, or independent small-scale rulers, clans, 
and the like, permits hereditary succession of office, and the great- 
est degree of power for local officials or chiefs. The prebendary 
basis, characteristic of traditional bureaucracies, permits substan- 
tially greater central control, but still requires each official to pro- 
cure a large part of his income for himself, as from fees, gifts, rents, 
tributes, or other payments not directly allocated or distributed to 
him by a central treasury.* 

In the process of consolidation of bureaucratic power, two simul- 


*See Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. by A. H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills (New York, 1946), pp. 207, 296-298, for a fuller definition of “pre- 
bendary” and “patrimonial” power. See also Weber's Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (Glencoe, 1947), p. 351. 
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taneous and interdependent transformations are necessary. The 
first involves a change in the source of the bureaucrat’s income 
from the patrimonial or prebendary basis to salary; i.e., the central 
treasury must compensate officials at a level sufficiently high to 
enable them to live on this income without seeking external 
income. This requires the establishment of a large treasury; other- 
wise the bureaucrat’s habit and need for prebendary income will 
not be overcome. Moreover, the general public, long accustomed 
to paying officials directly for services rendered, could not be 
expected to abandon this practice suddenly. Thus the opportuni- 
ties and temptations for officials to augment their incomes on a 
prebendary basis remain overwhelming, unless very sharply 
curtailed. 

The second major transformation involves the differentiation 
of structurally specialized departments and bureaus, each staffed 
with specialists and limited in scope of activity. The reasons for 
this change are many, but they include the need to increase the 
efficiency of tax collection and funds expenditures in order to 
consolidate control over the bureaucracy itself. 

In the traditional system funds tend to be accumulated by what 
may be called the “trickle up” system; i.e., every level and depart- 
ment of government accumulates money and goods from those 
below, retains part, and transmits part to the next higher level. The 
amount which ultimately reaches the central treasury is only a 
small fraction of the total amount collected from the public. 

The expenditures system relies on the reverse procedure, which 
may be called “trickle down.” Heads of ageucies or departments 
are paid, and they in turn pay their subordinates, after deducting a 
portion for themselves. Only a minute portion reaches the bottom 
levels of the bureaucracy. 

Specialization in organization makes it possible to assign to one 
agency, or a few agencies, the tasks of revenue collection, to con- 
solidate funds in a central treasury, and to assign to yet other agen- 
cies the distribution of funds and the application of control meas- 
ures so that funds are actually distributed according to procedures 
agreed upon, to the persons and in the amounts specified. 

Such financial specialization makes possible centralized control 
over fund collection and disbursement. It makes possible, also, the 
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transformation of bureaucracy from a prebendary to a salaried 
basis. It also extends central government control to frontier zones, 
and hence provides an effective way of defending a society from 
external aggression. If the traditional society was a fragmented 
collection of petty states, tribes, or villages, defense could only be 
accomplished by unification and the establishment of a bureauc- 
racy. More probably, however, such a society could not prevent 
conquest, but then the same bureaucratic transformation would be 
carried out by alien rulers in order to consolidate and defend their 
own rule. 

Indeed, in the long run the same changes result with or without 
conquest, for a conqueror must make the same structural changes 
and must establish a bureaucracy no less than the defenders. The 
chief differences between a self-defending society and one under 
colonial rule concern the speed of transformation, which varies 
with the character of both the conquered and the conquering 
society, and the identity of the chief beneficiaries—a native elite in 
the first instance, an alien elite in the second. 

A society which reasserts its independence by throwing off 
colonial rule faces the same problems of defense that confront a 
society never subject to alien conquest. It can only maintain its 
independence by utilizing, and further extending, the basi 
bureaucratic structure established by the imperial regime. Even 
where former alien administrators are replaced wholesale by native 
officials, the alien administrative system tends to be retained. 

What has been said about administrative transformations applies 
to the military as well as the civil bureaucracy. Indeed, because the 
source of the transformation is typically in the response to a milli- 
tary threat, it is probable that the changes tend to begin in the 
military sector more frequently than in the civilian sector of the 
bureaucracy. 

A more indirect, but in the long run perhaps more basic, re- 
sponse to the foreign threat takes the form of efforts to prevent dis- 
putes with the aliens from becoming pretexts for armed interven- 
tion. Foreign powers, and especially the more industrialized ones, 
are interested primarily in extending the trade network which 
supports the expansion and development of their economies. Such 
expansion is not necessarily in conflict with the interest of their 
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trading partners—indeed, their economic interests may be com- 
plementary. 

However, in making and enforcing contracts 
any industrial system—some disputes are always bound to arise. 
These disputes may be settled in an organized way through the 
rule of law, with an impartial government acting as umpire. In a 
traditional society, however, interpersonal relationships are gov- 
erned predominantly by status, not contract, and existing rules of 
conduct tend to be either of the local, customary type, varying 
from place to place, or designed as commands of rulers to maintain 


a requisite for 


the viability of their regime.* 

Foreign traders who seek to promote enterprises in such a setting 
inevitably become involved in sharp differences of opinion and 
interest with members of the loca] population. If they enjoy the 
political backing of a powerful foreign government, military inter- 
vention may follow. Hence a wise ruler in a traditional society, 
knowing that he cannot prevent the intrusion of industrialism, 
seeks to avoid the threat of conquest by minimizing this danger. 

A way of temporizing and hence reducing the possibility of con- 
flict is to grant concessions and extraterritoriality by creating for- 
eign islands, geographically and functionally, in which the alien 
business interests can operate under their own system of law, con- 
tracts, and property rights. Such a policy also delays the necessity 
for basic transformations in the legal and social structure of the 
threatened society, but in the long run it too does not succeed, 
since developmental forces begin to infiltrate from the concessions 
throughout the body of the society. Ultimately therefore the self- 
transformation of the traditions! society cannot be avoided. 

The most effective approach to the threat posed by the indus- 
trial society is self-imposed reform through the adoption of a con- 
tract system, and a new legal and juridical regime. Such a regime 
may, of course, be applied selectively, but it gradually extends its 
scope as more and more people begin to take advantage of rights 
established by legislation, and as lawyers (specialists in this new 
system) begin to be produced. Natives begin to demand as “rights” 


‘Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (New York, 1931), gives a classical analysis of the 
transition from “status to contract.” 
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what were initially designed as techniques for keeping the aliens 
in order. 

While a painful transition period ensues (involving incompati- 
ble demands made in terms of effective status rights clashing with 
formal contract rights) the introduction of contract procedures 
and safeguards begins to transform the whole social and economic 
structure, all the way from the nature of the marriage vows to the 
emergence of associations and the reorganization of the bureauc- 
racy. Gradually the governmental structure is reoriented in terms 
of constitutional ideas, the rights and obligations of citizens and 
public servants, the roles of offices and official positions, of legisla 
tures, politicians, and cabinets, all tending to displace former ideas 
of divine right to rule and traditional obligations to rulers. 

The concomitants to these basic social transformations are 
innumerable and lead inexorably to an increase in public services. 
From its largely ceremonial and defensive role in the traditional 
society, the government begins to provide and regulate a wide 
range of activities calculated to support the public welfare, defend 
the society against foreign attack, and promote further economic 
development.® 

The process of development creates problems which can only 
be solved through public organization and hence through an 
increase in governmental activities and a rising budget. The extent 
to which a viable ratio exists between the production of goods and 
services by private entrepreneurship and the output of regulatory 
and other services by government may be referred to in Galbraith’s 
phrase as the social balance. The evolution of the problem of social 
balance may be clearly traced in the prismatic society. 

Public health facilities, for example, first introduced into the 
army to prevent diseases that undermine morale and fighting 

5John Kenneth Galbraith in The Affluent Society (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1958) has argued very persuasively that even in the highly industrialized United 
States the increase in public programs and expenditures—which has astounded and 
alarmed may observers—has by no means equaled the increase which would be 
necessary to provide an adequate “social balance” for the tremendous increase in 
production of private enterprise. See “The Theory of Social Balance,” pp. 251-270. 
The growth in government services and regulation appears to be an inherent and 


necessary counterpart to industrialization, no matter how much stress is placed on the 
role of privately owned capital in production. 
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power, gradually spread as more and more levels of the population 
demand modern medical services or become exposed to new dis- 
eases resulting from foreign contact. The standardization and 
improvement of commodities for export requires the development 
of research laboratories, imposition of grading standards, and agree- 
ment on weights and measures. Improved monetary systems, bank- 
ing and credit facilities, and regulation of foreign exchange accom- 
pany the extension of transportation and communication networks. 
Railroads, highways, airlines, post offices, and telephone, telegraph, 
and radio services are established with all their corresponding 
construction, maintenance, and regulatory activities, in which 
economic and defense objectives are inextricably mingled. 

The establishment and operation of these specialized activities 
require the training of technical and professional personnel, both 
abroad and in new schools patterned after foreign models. This 
new education also begins to create new demands. The foreign 
cultural and economic systems begin to appear intrinsically attrac- 
tive to the foreign-educated elite of the developing society. Hence 
to the pressures generated by the desire to defend traditional cul- 
ture, new forces are added based on a positive demand for selected 
characteristics of the alien culture. 

Inevitably all these changes are costly. One cannot build hos- 
pitals, railroads, schools, radio stations, airports, laboratories, 
power stations, dams, and so on without large expenditures. If 
productivity could keep pace with the expanding costs of govern- 
ment, it might be possible for a transitional society to finance its 
new public activities without too great difficulty. Unfortunately, 
however, in transitional (prismatic) societies, production does not 
keep pace with the growing cost of government and per capita 
productivity may even decline, so that an enormous tension arises 
between expenditure needs and revenues. 


THE DEPENDENCY SYNDROME 
The failure of productivity to rise as rapidly as development is 
the root of the difficulties in financial administration which con- 
stitute the subject of this essay. The difficulties in financial admin- 
istration further aggravate the forces which block increases in pro- 


6S 


ductivity. This complex of interacting forces is part of a charac- 
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teristic trap or difficulty of the prismatic society, which may be 
called the “dependency syndrome.’ 

The concept of the dependency syndrome makes use of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s theory of “circular causation” and “‘backwash effects.’” 
Myrdal first argues that situations may arise in which a set of vari- 
ables reinforce each other with cumulative effect, as in a vicious 
circle. Such reciprocal interaction may lead to declining produc- 
tivity. For example, poverty causes poor health, loss of energy, and 
prevents a rise in educational level. But low energy and lack of 
education contribute to declining productivity and hence to 
increasing poverty, poorer health, and so on. Such a pattern of 
cumulative decline Myrdal calls a “backwash effect.”’ In contrast, 
Myrdal observes that an opposite kind of trend may take place 
where increases in wealth make possible better health, higher edu- 
cational attainment, and consequently greater production. This 
kind of cumulative increase in productivity he calls a “spread 
effect.” 

Myrdal’s concept gives us a useful tool for analysis of the dynam- 
ics of the exoprismatic society. We ask, “What are the reciprocally 
interacting forces which lead to more or less refraction, to growing 
or declining productivity, to more or less security, to equity in the 
distribution of wealth, to freedom, equality, and happiness, and to 
administrative efficiency and political efficacy?” 

Our basic proposition is that in the exoprismatic society power 
comes increasingly to be held by an economically dependent elite, 
an elite which consumes and extorts more wealth from the econo- 
my than it replaces as a fruit of its own work. Dependents obtain 
income they do not produce by transfer from others. Hence the 
elite contributes to a series of interacting forces (circular causation) 
which cause progressive diminution of productivity and increase 
of social tension, at the same time that the economy is becoming 
more interdependent, i.e., more developed. These tensions, how- 
ever, give rise to a set of forces that block further refraction unless, 
and until, a radical transformation of the social structure leads to 


*For a more extended discussion of this phenomenon, and further elaboration of 
the concepts briefly discussed below, see Fred W. Riggs, The Bazaar-Canteen Model 
(Manila: Institute of Public Administration, 1959). 

"Economic Theory and Under-Developed Regions (London: Duckworth, 1957). 
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the emergence of endogenetic influences which can carry the society 
toward growing productivity as well as interdependence. This is 
somewhat equivalent to Myrdal’s assertion that backwash effects 
lead to declining wealth and welfare subject to countervailing 
changes brought about through emergence of a spread effect from 
a zone of higher productivity. 

What are some of the elements of the prismatic plight which are 
labeled the “dependency syndrome’’? The keystone of this plight 
is a high degree of formalism. A system is formalistic to the degree 
that its formal structures fail to correspond to its effective 
behavior. The degree of formalism is apparently different from, 
but correlated with, degree of refraction, in a parabolic relation- 
ship. In other words, both the simple structures of a fused society 
and the complex structures of a refracted society may be highly 
congruent (low degree of formalism) with effective behavior in 
these systems. In the prismatic society, however, formal structures 
may not change at the same speed (faster or slower) as effective 
behavior; i.e., “culture lags” will prevail. The more rapid the 
change, the greater the lags, and hence the more formalistic the 
exoprismatic as compared with the endoprismatic models. Figure 
4 may illustrate these statements. 


us EXOPRISMATIC 
ws ENDOPRISMATIC 

ou FUSED REFRACTED 

DEGREE OF REFRACTION 
Figure 4 


Some illustrations are suggested by observation of transitional 
societies. Contract procedures, for example, may be introduced 
before status-based behavior is abandoned. New formal education 
is set up before corresponding changes in ways of thought. Cor- 
porations may be set up formally, but operate as family enterprises. 
New administrative procedures for budgeting or auditing may pre- 
cede elimination of the “trickle up” and “trickle down” systems. 

*Harold Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), pp. 130- 
141. 
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When a high degree of formalism prevails, ostensibly specialized 
structures do not behave according to their formal prescriptions, 
but assume functions and reflect influences different from those 
presumed. Hence we may expect formal structures in the exopris- 
matic model to behave very differently from their counterparts in 
the refracted model. 

In the refracted society, for example, economic institutions 
operate through a market system which equates supply and demand 
through a price mechanism. In the prismatic society, however, 
something which looks like a market is established, but its behavior 
reflects personal, social, political, and other considerations of its 
participants in addition to their economic interests. Such a quasi 
market may be called a bazaar or a canteen, and I have described 
its salient features under the heading, the “‘bazaar-canteen model.’ 

Similarly in the refracted society, administrative institutions 
operate through an office in which management seeks to maximize 
output of services in relation to available resources and the goals 
specified by political policymakers. In the prismatic society, by 
contrast, external considerations stemming from the personal, 
familial, political, and economic interests of each participant in the 
administrative process influence his behavior in addition to the 
strictly “administrative” considerations. Such a semioffice may be 
called a sala, and could be described under the heading, the “sala 
model.” Prismatic financial administration is, therefore, one aspect 
of the sala model. 

The dynamics of the exoprismatic model and its dependency 
syndrome may now be examined in the context of the bazaar- 
canteen and sala models. We shall look at the following characteris- 
tics: pariah and elite capitalism; price indeterminacy; intrusive 
access; agglomeration of values; the status-contract nexus: and 
finally the noneconomic corollaries of the dependency syndrome. 

The wealth-producing operations of a refracted (industrial) 
society require a framework of law which assures a relatively high 
degree of predictability of contract enforcement and acceptance of 
impartial “rules of the game.” It is a commonplace that impartial- 
ity cannot be expected if those who benefit from a rule also act as 
judges and enforcement officers. Only when power is distributed 


*Riggs, op. cit. 
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among somewhat autonomous centers or organizations can impar- 
tiality be expected. This is the underlying conservative proposition 
justifying a system of checks and balances. 

Such a situation develops only when those who produce wealth 
enjoy considerable autonomy vis-a-vis those who exercise govern- 
mental powers. Entrepreneurial power has come to be so much 
taken for granted in Western societies that the possibility of a 
basically different power structure is almost excluded from con- 
sideration. Yet if we shift our attention to the traditional, near- 
prismatic society from which transitional society emerges, we may 
be impressed by an alternative possibility which is more probable. 
The first differentiation of social roles is between the rich and 
powerful on the one hand, the poor and weak on the other. Those 
who control government do not find themselves inhibited or dis- 
ciplined by a nongovernmental elite, nor do they feel any need to 
work hard to increase productivity. Quite the reverse, they exploit 
their opportunity to exact tribute from the primary workers in 
order to enjoy more luxury and leisure. The classic prototype of a 
traditional society is one peopled by a mass of laboring plebeians 
and a leisured patrician elite.’° At its best, such a system achieves 
balance and viability insofar as the aristocracy exercises restraint, 
imposes duties upon itself not shared by the subject population, 
and enjoys religious sanctions which legitimate its privileges. 

But as development proceeds, the balance between class forces 
is disturbed, especially by the intrusion of a third element, an entre- 
preneurial class. The traditional two-class society requires little or 
no marketization since the extent of elite exploitation is sharply 
limited by the difficulty of extracting wealth from a subsistence 
economy. Development, however, means specialization, differenti- 
ation of productive roles, and the growth of the market, and there- 
fore calls for the “middleman”, trader, merchant, entrepreneur. 
His activities not only make development possible; they also make 
elite enrichment more feasible. This ambivalence of the entre- 
preneurial role—its vulnerability—makes possible the dependency 
syndrome. 

If the new entrepreneur can establish a power base from which 


See Cora DuBois, Social Forces in Southeast Asia (Minneapolis, 1949), for a 
description of such a two-class structure in traditional societies. 
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to impose a rule of law upon the political elite, he can prevent the 
elite from satisfying its natural temptation to exploit its power 
position. He can make his world safe for entrepreneurship. Then 
he can thrive. He can form a new “bourgeois” middle-class from 
which the industrial revolution can spring. He can become the 
founder of a refracted society. There seems no reason to think, how- 
ever, that it is easy, or even usual, in the early stages of development 
for an entrepreneurial group to attain such a powerful position. 
Indeed, entrepreneurship with political power (a bourgeoisie) is 
one of the special conditions of endogenetic development. 

In the more normal case, entrepreneurial weakness dooms the 
middleman to becoming merely a “pariah capitalist.’’" As such, he 
is subject to continual harassment, but not to liquidation, by the 
political elite. He cannot be liquidated because his activities 
finance the elite’s growing leisure and luxury—he literally pro- 
duces the wealth required for elite consumption. So long as the 
elite monopolize power, they will not grant the entrepreneurial 
class the degree of protection needed to make possible a substantial 
increase in productivity, since that necessarily means a drastic 
reduction of the elite’s own power and wealth. Hence the elite has 
a vested interest in preventing the establishment of the rule of law, 
and in denying entrepreneurs full political rights and access to 
power. 

On the contrary, the elite themselves become a new kind of 
capitalist class, capitalizing on their power to exploit pariah capi- 
talists. We have, here, an example of circular causation: the 
elite capitalist thrives by squeezing but also by protecting the 
pariah capitalist; the latter requires the sponsorship of an elite 
patron, to whom he must also pay never-ending tribute. A sym- 
biosis of highly antagonistic co-operation is marked by increasing 
marketization or development, without a corresponding rise in 
productivity. 

Such a development may take place in any traditional society, 
but the exogenetic stimulus of already industrialized societies raises 


“The terminology is found in From Max Weber, pp. 66, 399. Weber himself bor- 
rowed special terms originated by others, where appropriate. He observed, “I do not 
share the vanity of contemporary authors who conduct themselves in the face of a 
terminology used by some one else as if it were his toothbrush” (ibid., p. 66). 
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the pariah-elite dependency to a new level of intensity. First of all, 
foreign entrepreneurs (concessionaires) may arrive, protected by 
the superior power of foreign arms. Accompanying this intrusion 
are new contract and legal systems designed to safeguard foreign 
concessions, contracts, and businessmen. Secondly, an indigenous 
group of entrepreneurs thrives under the protection afforded by 
an alien elite, if that elite comes from a refracted society governed 
by a rule of law and policed by a powerful bourgeoisie. The coloni- 
al administrator finds it necessary to extend the rule of law to 
protect his countrymen, and then also to protect the indigenous 
entrepreneur (comprador). 

As entrepreneurs protected by an alien elite, however, conces- 
sionaires and compradors have a precarious future. They symbolize 
the aspects of exogenetic influence which a threatened society 
strives most vigorously to reject. Hence they provide a target for 
the indigenous counterattack against the alien elite. By assailing 
the protected entrepreneurs, native counterelites pose as the cham- 
pions of traditional culture, not merely as power seekers wishing 
to displace the aliens and to assume their prerogatives. After taking 
power on a platform hostile to concessionaires and compradors as 
well as to the alien elite, the new rulers can begin systematically to 
levy tribute on the former concessionaires and compradors, reduc- 
ing them to the powerlessness of pariah capitalists. 

In reviving the traditional role of elite capitalists, they can utilize 
a toolbox filled with brand new tools: a system of laws, regulations, 
courts, and lawyers which can as readily be used to harass as to 
protect. As a penalty for real or alleged violations of tax obligations 
or business standards, foreign exchange licenses, import permits, 
quotas, and the like may be withheld until an acceptable tribute 
has been paid. 

Such a relationship has a dual effect; that of disfiguring the 
economic role of the entrepreneur and the administrative role of 
the elite. The businessman faces such high risks that he can survive 
only by high rates of profitability and rapid turnover. He must 
maximize security, and eliminate long-term risks, such as those 
involved in industrial investments. Hence the pariah capitalist 
cannot become an industrialist and cannot contribute substantially 
to increased productivity. The elite, for his part, has a vested 
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interest in denying the pariah capitalist enough power to force the 
establishment of a rule of law. He also has a stake in perpetuating 
a formalistic legal structure because it permits him to make profits 
by exploiting his power position. 

In response to the inability of the pariah capitalist to establish 
productive industrial enterprises, an exoprismatic society will try 
to finance development through public enterprise. In countries 
where a rule of law prevails, the public bureaucracy can be held 
accountable to administer honestly a program to produce goods, 
as well as programs to regulate the production of others. The argu- 
ment that the timidity of private capital justifies the use of public 
revenues to finance production has an air of plausibility. But an 
institutional setting which inhibits investment by pariah entre- 
preneurs makes it unlikely that elite capitalists can administer 
public enterprises honestly and efficiently. Quite the contrary, their 
experience and the pressures on them make it necessary for them 
to expand and transfer their operations for personal profit to the 
new enterprises set up and financed by state revenues. Thus etatism 
increases the cost of government without compensating increases 
in productivity. The price of efficient etatism is the elimination 
of both pariah and elite capitalists—a solution which can only be 
managed by a ruthless revolutionary new elite. 


The pariah-elite relationship increasingly penetrates the total 
society. Plebeian-patrician relationships, which can be relatively 
harmonious in a traditional society, become soured as the welfare 
of peasants and workers declines and the conspicuous consumption 
and arrogance of the elite increases. The pariah capitalist and for- 
eign influences become scapegoats as internal social tensions 
increase. Hence the pariah capitalist becomes more insecure and 
timid as he becomes the target of popular wrath as well as official 
pressure and propaganda. 

Within the elite itself, splits appear as segments of the elite 
become dissatisfied with their share of the perquisites of power, 
and new would-be elites appear from newly mobilized segments or 
minority elements in the population. These new counterelites 
aggravate social tension by seeking to organize political dissidence. 
Hence social tension and political unrest make all forms of produc- 
tive investment—public and private—more insecure. Even were 
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some capitalists able to obtain protection from the existing elite, 
they could not be sure that revolutionists seizing power would 
respect promises made by their predecessors. 

To contain dissatisfaction among would-be elite elements— 
individuals who cannot and will not join the pariah capitalists— 
more positions are created on the public payroll. But since revenues 
cannot keep pace with this expansion, salaries must be reduced, 
by inflation, if not by cuts in formal pay scales. Hence disaffection 
within the ranks of the bureaucracy increases, and temptations to 
exploit power to make private gain through manipulation of laws 
and regulations again increase. 

Finally, the increase of measures for social protection to meet 
problems of growing insecurity—expansion of police and military 
services, for example—bring further pressures for expansion of the 
public budget. 

Looking back over the argument to this point, we see that elite 
capitalism is the foundation of the dependency syndrome. We have 
already used the word dependency to refer to the ratio between 
production and consumption, by individuals, of socially valued 
wealth. When one’s production substantially exceeds his consump- 
tion, we call him a supporter; when his consumption exceeds his 
production, a dependent. 

No doubt dependency exists anywhere, including in our model 
of the refracted society, but if productivity is high, the relative 
number of dependents low, and their scale of consumption reason- 
able, dependency is not a problem. In the exoprismatic society, 
however, the dependency ratio is very high, since a decisive sector 
of the population, the elite capitalist group, engages in costly con- 
sumption but does not contribute proportionally to the production 
of wealth. Quite the contrary, its activities create a system in which 
the entrepreneurs limit themselves to high profit and rapid turn- 
over trade, and fail to invest in industrial enterprises. 

Similarly, in a prismatic society, its nominal administrative and 
political elite are inhibited from making the public interest, 
impartiality, and efficiency their criteria of action, because these 
goals largely conflict with powerful motives of economic self- 
interest. The bazaar-canteen is therefore characterized by the 
behavior of the pariah capitalist, as the sala is characterized by the 
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behavior of the elite capitalist. It should be apparent that the elite 
capitalist cannot collect taxes, allocate funds, or supervise their 
expenditure for public aims very effectively. ‘Taken together, these 
considerations help us to understand the basic features of the 
dependency syndrome. 

It is necessary now to spell out some consequences of the pris- 
matic situation, and to trace the connections which lead us back to 
the subject of financial administration. One important consequence 
is price indeterminacy. By degree of determinacy we refer to two 
closely correlated variables: first, the range of variation between 
the highest and lowest price for which any item may be purchased; 
and second, the degree of price predictability. In our model of a 
refracted society prices fluctuate, and hence there is both a range 
of variation and some unpredictability, but in the prismatic model 
the range of variation is much greater and degree of predictability 
much lower. 

In a market, prices reflect interaction of supply and demand. 
Depending upon the elasticity of these curves and changes in sup- 
ply and demand, prices fluctuate so as to equalize the two. The 
greater price indeterminacy in the prismatic model is due in part 
to an economic difference, namely the greater inelasticity of supply 
and demand curves and the lack of integration of markets. But 
over and above these considerations, many noneconomic factors 
also affect prices. For reasons of friendship, kinship, or political 
influence, for example, sellers may accept very low prices; but to 
make up for such losses, they have to charge unreasonably high 
prices to strangers and uninfluential persons. Thus price indeter- 
minacy reflects the high degree of formalism of the prismatic 
market, i.e., the bazaar-canteen. 

When price fluctuations reflect bargains struck between indi- 
vidual buyers and sellers, we speak of a bazaar. Not only does such 
price indeterminacy affect individual transactions in the bazaar, 
but it prevents long-term calculations of costs and revenues except 
in the most general terms. It prevents the organization of large- 
scale, impersonally administered firms, since clerks must be 
recruited primarily on the basis of established loyalty to the owner. 
It hampers the accumulation and dissemination of market infor- 
mation to provide a basis for rational economic calculations. From 
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a fiscal point of view, it makes the task of the tax collector hopeless, 
for how can one judge income or sales when every transaction 
involves a different price and records may be highly falsified if, 
indeed, they are kept. 

While the bazaar corresponds to the competitive market, the 
canteen corresponds to the monopolistic market. In each canteen 
prices are well above or below the general average in the bazaar. 
The canteen thus reflects the nonintegration of markets. In a can- 
teen with low prices only a privileged elite may buy. In one with 
high prices only a victimized clientele is compelled to buy. The 
former may be called a subsidized canteen, the latter a tributary 
canteen. 

If we use these concepts in a broad way, we can apply them to a 
wide variety of situations. The pariah capitalist, for example, is 
compelled in large part to operate in a tributary canteen, whereas 
the elite capitalist enjoys a subsidized canteen. 

Consider a program for exchange control, as an example. The 
demand of the elite for imported consumer goods and the inade- 
quacy of exports—chiefly of primary products—combined with 
inherent inflationary tendencies lead to a chronic shortage of for- 
eign exchange. The government decides to allocate the limited 
supply of foreign exchange through a central bureau or bank. The 
pariah capitalist is the chief earner and user of this limited supply 
of exchange, but the elite capitalist controls its allocation. The 
elite capitalist can purchase exchange at the “official” rate, say N 
for one dollar. There is little incentive for him to use this money 
to work, however, for he can sell it for 2N for one dollar to a pariah 
capitalist, thereby converting his power position into wealth 
through his participation in a subsidized canteen. The pariah, 
however, has no alternative but to pay the high prices of the 
tributary canteen. 

Or consider the example of tax payments. The elite converts his 
influence into tax exemptions. The pariah must either pay the tax 
or pay an elite for the privilege of not paying the tax. From the 
governmental side, this becomes a problem of tax collection, but 
from the paying side, we can distinguish between those who pay 
in a subsidized, and those who pay in a tributary canteen. 

Price indeterminacy results from the intermixture of power with 
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economic considerations, but it also contributes to further ming- 
ling of economics and politics. Inability to define a fair price makes 
the problem of auditing insuperable. But the auditor who is able 
to capitalize on his position can make a good profit in exchange 
for not making trouble. 

An elite group can use power to finance its partisan interests, 
just as an individual elite capitalizes on his power. Hence the domi- 
nant party, clique, or “junta” in a prismatic society can raise 
funds by tribute exacted from the pariah capitalist through admin- 
istrative processes. Thus control of revenue collecting, purchasing, 
auditing and accounting, budgeting, and related processes may 
provide the means of maintaining power. 

The circularity of the power process in the prismatic model thus 
becomes evident. Those with power use it to acquire wealth with 
which to confirm their power position. The pariah capitalist, lack- 
ing power, must pay, not to acquire power for himself, but to buy 
protection and exemptions and to finance the power position of 
the elite. Again we see the politico-economic position of the entre- 
preneur in the bazaar-canteen model, and the economic-political 
position of the official in the sala model. And we see another dimen- 
sion of the dependency syndrome. 

Why does the pariah capitalist not use his wealth to buy admis- 
sion to the elite class rather than merely protection? The answer 
is, presumably, that he would do so if he could. Let us first consider 
various possibilities respecting access of entrepreneurs to elite 
status, without inquiring into the reasons which might determine 
degree of mobility. The two extremes of mobility might be called 
assimilation and exclusion. At the one extreme is assimilation: 
any entrepreneur who wishes may join the elite and hence no one 
chooses entrepreneurship. At the other extreme is exclusion: no 
entrepreneurial class can form since, as soon as anyone begins to 
accumulate profits or wealth from trading activities, it is taken from 
him with impunity by someone with more power. 

In order for an entrepreneurial group to form, therefore, it must 
have some degree of access to the elite intermediate between assimi- 
lation and exclusion. It is convenient to differentiate two degrees 
of intermediate access, which we may call introduction and intru- 
sion. By “introduction” we mean a degree of access involving quite 
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close relationships and ability to obtain substantial protection, but 
not close enough to join the elite itself. By “intrusion” we mean 
somewhat less access, involving considerable friction and hostility, 
but enough access to obtain a minimal level of protection. 

It would seem that introduction would be the optimal kind of 
entrepreneurial access for industrialization. Such a condition 
seems to arise when the entrepreneurial group has a strong power 
base of its own, as when merchant guilds form in trading cities in 
a feudal society. Introduction might also occur with family alliances 
between elite and entrepreneur. Thus, when aristocratic estates are 
preserved by entail, businessmen and power elites may become 
blood relatives, but businessmen cannot inherit the land which 
serves as the chief basis of attaining power. Alternatively, marriage 
contracts might cement ties between powerful but poor families 
and rich but low-status families in a caste-oriented society. Such 
conditions must be regarded as exceptional rather than customary 
in social evolution. They are basic, however, to the endogenetic 
growth of a refracted society. 

In the more usual situation, an elite, organized around central 
monarchic or bureaucratic structures, would be able to reduce 
entrepreneurs to the position of the fabulous goose with the golden 
eggs—the eggs are seized as laid, but the life of the goose is spared. 
There seems no reason to assume that an entrepreneurial group 
caught in this position—favored as it is by those with power to 
perpetuate it—would be able to improve its position, to raise its 
degree of access beyond the level of intrusion. 

Another way of characterizing this phenomenon is in terms of 
degree of aggregation or “‘agglutination” of values. The general 
proposition has been stated’* that power values tend to aggregate, 
i.e., those who are high in one value tend to attain a high position 
in other values as well. The degree to which such aggregation takes 
place, however, may be a rather significant variable. At the one 
extreme, aggregation might be so strong that one could scarcely 
distinguish the values themselves. We might call this a unified 
value system. The same elite would monopolize wealth, power, 
prestige, well-being, enlightenment, and so forth. At the opposite 
extreme a relatively high degree of differentiation of values would 
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occur. Here the most wealthy would be a different group from the 
most powerful, the most prestigeful, the most learned, and so on. 
The fused model involves a highly unified value position for the 
elite; a refracted society, a high degree of differentiation of values 
among a variety of specialized elites. 

On the same scale, an intermediate position between unified and 
differentiated values could be called agglomeration. The tendency 
would be for one elite group to attain a superior position in many 
if not all the values, but for subelites to form with limited priority 
in specific values. The power-holding elite would be willing to 
tolerate the formation of these subelites, but not to the extent that 
they could challenge the supremacy of the dominant elite. Hence 
the power elite could also extract wealth from a rich subelite, 
preventing it from becoming powerful, but enabling the power 
elite to become wealthy in the process. This pattern accords with 
the description we have already given of an entrepreneurial group 
having “intrusive” access, but not an “introduction” to the power 
elite. 

In the bazaar-canteen the pariah entrepreneur lacks enough 
power to establish a “rule of law” which protects property and con- 
tract rights. Hence economic transactions cannot be carried out so 
as to maximize productivity and profits, rather than to secure the 
political toleration necessary for survival. 

In the sala, the official does not consider how to gain budgetary 
support by pleasing politically organized clientele interests. Rather 
he seeks to increase his private wealth by exploiting power levers 
to compel wealthy but weak entrepreneurs to pay him tribute. In 
the office an official improves his position by devising legal means 
to safeguard and advance the interests of his clientele, but in the 
sala he advances his own position by exploiting legal means to 
harass and exact tribute from his clientele. 

It is scarcely surprising that under prismatic conditions the intel- 
ligentsia should seek positions in the elite class, especially in gov- 
ernment service, in preference to jobs in business among the pariah 
capitalists. This increases the pressure on the public payroll, 
heightens overstaffing, and depresses the purchasing power of 
official salaries. 

Roles and relationships in the fused society are governed by 
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status; those in the refracted society by contract; but the affairs of 
a prismatic society reflect the prevalence of what may be called a 
status-contract nexus. By this term we refer to a situation in which 
formal rules and statements are based on contract, but informal 
and effective behavior is governed by status relationships; i.e., a 
high degree of formalism prevails. 

Moreover, different parts of the prismatic society are regulated 
by status or contract. External relations, for example, tend to be 
strongly contract oriented, whereas the largely traditional institu- 
tions of rural hinterlands remain status oriented. A large inter- 
mediate realm of indeterminacy permits the power elite to exploit 
whichever basis seems most advantageous at the moment. 

Consequently one expects to find discrepancies between formal 
statements and actual situations, between assessed and real values, 
between budgeted allocations and actual expenditures, between 
amounts spent and amounts needed, between qualifications speci- 
fied for a position and those actually held by incumbents. In the 
bazaar-canteen the amount specified on receipts may not be the 
same as the amount actually paid. In the sala the amount specified 
as salary may scarcely equal the effective income. As before, the 
status-contract nexus reinforces the dependency syndrome. 

We may summarize this analysis in terms of long-term develop- 
ment. The increase of role differentiation and interdependence, 
of marketization and trade, has been distinguished from other 
independent variables such as growth in productivity and changes 
in the distribution of wealth and in security. From the considera- 
tions we have just reviewed, we may conclude that the exopris- 
matic society experiences development or growing interdepend- 
ence, accompanied by no rise or even by a decline in productivity, 
increasingly inequitable distribution of wealth, growing insecuri- 
ty, and aggravated social tension. Such a pattern of change may be 
called “negative development” and corresponds to Myrdal’s “back- 
wash effect.” It contrasts with a pattern of “positive development,” 
or Myrdal’s “spread effect.” 

In the usual pattern of endogenetic development, the forces that 
limit differentiation tend to become powerful enough, at an early 
stage of development, to reverse or halt the trend toward differen- 
tiation. Elites, for example, tend to assimilate or exclude entre- 
preneurs, so that a pariah entrepreneurial class does not develop 
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to any great extent. Contract institutions obtain but limited sup- 
port, and the price and market system is sharply curtailed before 
it is well established. In the unusual endogenetic condition, of 
course, the entrepreneurial groups either become strong enough, 
or somehow enjoy legal safeguards which permit more develop- 
ment to take place. 

Under exogenetic conditions, however, these self-limiting tend- 
encies are weakened. Hence contract, agglomeration of values, in- 
trusion, and the growth of pariah capitalism all gain support from 
the kinds of changes necessitated by the external challenge of more 
refracted societies. But this external threat is not enough by itself 
to carry the developmental trend far toward full refraction. 

More complete refraction occurs only to the extent that the 
requisites of refraction (industrialization) become internalized in a 
society. This internalization results in the first instance, historical- 
ly, from endogenetic growth of a bourgeoisie, an entrepreneurial 
class that is somehow able to obtain enough power and prestige to 
protect its mercantile interests, but not enough to displace the 
elite—a class that can properly bear the title, “middle” class. Alter- 
natively, a society becomes refracted, later, to the extent that exo- 
genetic pressures induce the growth of equivalent internalized 
prerequisites. 

If the elite of an exoprismatic society is exceptionally weak, and 
the framework of law provided by an external society is exception- 
ally strong (long-sustained direct colonial rule), a bourgeois class 
may spring from among concessionaires and compradors. If the 
native elite is strong, or gains strength in response to the foreign 
challenge, however, it reduces native entrepreneurs and compra- 
dors, as well as foreign concessionaires, to pariah status. 

Such a terminus would seem to foreclose any possibility of the 
society becoming more refracted (industrialized). But an alterna- 
tive course is Open to any exoprismatic society: the elimination of 
the pariah class and direct performance of its economic functions 
by the government. The success of this Draconian strategy, how- 
ever, requires the elimination of elite capitalism as well, and it 
seems unlikely that any elite capitalist group would endorse its 
own suicide. Hence prospects for the birth of a refracted society 
under the auspices of a power elite depend upon the seizure of 
power by a highly self-disciplined counterelite, steeled to austerity 
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by a long struggle. Moreover, the price any society must pay for 
this mode of advance toward refraction is a cruel attack on personal 
freedom and human life, which many would reckon a cure worse 
than the disease. 

Discussion of these possibilities directs our attention to the non- 
economic aspects of the prismatic model, in which, by definition, 
nominally autonomous spheres of political, economic, social, or 
religious behavior are, in practice, highly intertwined. If we were 
to analyze these noneconomic aspects, we would discover that the 
bazaar-canteen and sala models are only economic and administra- 
tive perspectives of a more complex situation, which is accom- 
panied also by severe dissension in the sphere of beliefs and values: 
polycommunalism in the sphere of communications, the growth 
of mutually combative and tightly knit organizational structures, 
and normlessness and anomie as regards personal sense of goal, 
status, and role. These varied conditions may be summed up in 
the term social tension, and politically they provide a favorable 
environment for revolutionary movements, uprisings, revolts, and 
rebellions. 

When we relate the economic to the noneconomic aspects of 
this picture, we see that the dependency syndrome feeds social 
tension, and social tension in turn aggravates the symptoms of the 
syndrome. The more insecure and threatened the elite capitalist 
himself as well as the pariah, the more desperately each tries to 
speed up processes of tribute collection, concealment, and escape, 
thereby leading to further accentuation of social tension and the 
very insecurity which motivates this behavior. 

We have now reached a stage in our analysis where we can 
describe more precisely the administrative implications of the exo- 
prismatic model, especially in the fields of taxation, budgeting, 
and expenditures control. We should also notice the many para- 
doxes involved, situations in which projects or programs directed 
toward the achievement of one set of goals may, instead, strengthen 
the forces impelling a society in the opposite direction. 


TRIBUTARY TAXATION 


The system of taxation established in a prismatic society to 
mobilize support for more powerful military defense and expanded 
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welfare services is basically conditioned by the bazaar-canteen 
economy. Its production base remains relatively small, and the 
revenues which are obtained from this production are based on 
incomplete assessments, inequitable collection, and “regressive”’ 
rate structures. They therefore accentuate the crisis in production 
and in social relationships, which originally created the revenue 
problem. 

We may look at the revenue problem from the perspective of 
the main groups of taxpayers. Since the elite have power enough 
to prevent substantial taxation of themselves as a group, the main 
sources of revenue in the bazaar-canteen economy are the pariahs 
and the masses (the subject population). 

The shortage of public funds and the assumed affluence of the 
pariah capitalists naturally lead to attempts by government to tax 
them severely. The pariah, lacking security in both person and 
wealth, seeks to protect himself by concealing the extent of his 
wealth.!® The typical pariah behavior, therefore, is austerity and 
secretiveness. When the tax collector comes close to an assessment 
of his savings, he has to be paid off. The revenue service, aware of 
concealment, tends to set tax rates at confiscatory levels, for it lacks 
the factual basis for a more realistic assessment. Moreover, the 
pariah capitalists as a despised and hated group, lacking legitimate 
access to power, cannot defend themselves at the formal level of 
law and tax rates. 

The battle of the tax collector against the pariah, therefore, 
aggravates the dual problem of declining productivity and social 
tensions. The insecurity of the pariah compels him to conceal his 
savings and to rely on rapid-turnover transactions, which maxi- 
mize quick profits without adding to productivity. To make long- 
term investments would expose him to unnecessary penalties. 

Price indeterminacy reinforces the underlying causes for the 
perverse struggle between pariah and revenue officer. So long as 
goods and services are sold at a variety of rates, uncertainties arise 
as to the basis for calculating taxes. Resistance to tax collection 
thus reinforces habits which safeguard the secrets of entrepreneur- 

*C. Northcote Parkinson, “Palm Thatch to Packard or a Formula for Success,” 


in Parkinson’s Law (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957), pp. 91-100. As the wealthy 
Hu Got Dow told Parkinson, “Only velly lich man can afford to look lich” (p. 92). 
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ship: minimal reliance on record-keeping, dependence on memory, 
use of foreign languages, calculating devices which leave no record, 
and avoidance of the cash register and of price marking. 

The mystique of entrepreneurial secrecy, in turn, puts a premi- 
um on the loyalty of employees to owners and hence favors the 
employment of friends and relatives rather than outsiders. The 
result is unfavorable for large-scale corporate enterprises in which 
competence rather than personal ties provides the basis of recruit- 
ment. The tax gatherer’s struggle with the pariah capitalist, then, 
raises the cost of collection and perpetuates price indeterminacy 
and low productivity, factors which in turn also hamper the 
government’s efforts to increase its revenues. 

By the same token, social tensions increase. To avoid confiscatory 
taxation, the pariah must resort to corruption. Insofar as the 
bureaucracy is not sufficiently disciplined or paid to resist tempta- 
tion, it is open to corruption. Public reports of corruption also 
arise, even exaggerating the actual scale of the problem. Inter- 
communal hostilities are generated and strengthened. Reciprocal 
co-operation between entrepreneurs and government officials, 
needed to increase the national income, is obstructed. 

Because of the political difficulties in collecting taxes from the 
dependent elite, and the administrative difficulties in collecting 
from the pariah entrepreneur, the government in a bazaar-canteen 
society tends to rely most heavily for revenue on indirect taxes 
which rest chiefly on control over the movement of goods. The 
easiest such tax to collect, and the most popular, is the customs 
duty, based on imports and exports. At a local level, the “‘octroi,” 
or tax on internal movement of goods, can be a source of power to 
local officials. Other special taxes on commodities and localized 
services, such as alcohol, opium, tobacco, gambling, theaters, and 
the like, may be collected without too much difficulty. The more 
developed and industrialized the society becomes, the greater the 
number of opportunities for indirect taxes on the ownership and 
operation of vehicles, the display of signs, the registration of busi- 
ness concerns, and so on and for “stamp taxes” on documents 
recording contracts, loans, receipts, and the like. Obviously many 
variations in the pattern of tax assessment and collection are possi- 
ble, but the dynamics of the bazaar-canteen economy make it 
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particularly difficult to collect “progressive,” direct taxes, and 
relatively easier to collect regressive, indirect taxes. 

A widely popular indirect tax takes the form of government 
monopolies—especially in the production and sale of alcohol, 
opium, tobacco, petroleum, matches, and so forth. Although the 
need to regulate may be offered as a reason, it is chiefly the sub- 
stantial monopoly profits which can be made with minimal cost 
which makes this technique attractive to prismatic governments. 
Another type of quasi monopoly is the government lottery o1 
sweepstakes. 

Extreme reliance on these indirect forms of taxation tend to 
inhibit the growth of productivity and increase social tensions. 
Because of its regressive character, such taxation reduces the buy- 
ing power of the bulk of the population, but it does not restrict 
the capacity of the dependent elite to indulge in conspicuous 
consumption. The resulting imbalance in the pattern of con- 
sumer demand reinforces all the symptoms of the dependency syn- 
drome. Thus the typical pattern of tributary taxation, which 
reflects the dynamics of the bazaar and canteen, reciprocally rein- 
forces negative development, declining productivity, and growing 
tensions. 

In addition to lowering tle productive base from which revenues 
can be taken, tributary taxation contributes indirectly to the 
increasing demand for government expenditures which we have 
called the “crisis of rising costs.” For example, insofar as tributary 
taxation reinforces declining productivity under private invest- 
ment, it produces a demand for compensating public investment. 
Public capital is expected to fill the gap left by the supposed 
unwillingness of private entrepreneurs to save for productive 
investment. 

Lowered productivity, as we have seen, also increases the demand 
for public employment to accommodate a growing number of 
intelligentsia who are unable to find positions in the private sec- 
tor. Expansion of public enterprise or statism appears to offer a way 
of meeting this pressure. Growing social tensions further increase 
the demand for public expenditure. The squeeze between income 
and demand for expenditures, between the growing size of the 
bureaucracy as contrasted with the inelasticity of the budget, 
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results in declining incomes for civil servants as measured by the 
purchasing power of their salaries. The decline in real salary 
income for public officials further aggravates the problems of cor- 
ruption and collecting of taxes. 

The increase of the government budget to provide for public 
investment, increased employment, and also programs to cope with 
social tension, however, tend to aggravate rather than alleviate 
these difficulties. If the pariah-elite complex is responsible for low 
productivity in the first place, then funds spent through public 
investment tend to be misused by the elite capitalists who use 
them as a further opportunity for self-enrichment. Declining 
salaries and overstaffing in the bureaucracy aggravate corruption. 
Welfare measures of the “dole” type strengthen attitudes of passive 
dependence on governmental initiative, while police measures 
aggravate hostility and resentment. Again the paradox—measures 
designed to increase production and alleviate tension have the 
opposite effect. 

Public enterprise operates most successfully in a_ refracted 
(market) society which protects contracts and property rights, 
maximizing the incentives for productivity. Thus the success of 
private capital also ensures the success of public enterprise—the 
failure of pariah capital results from causes which also doom gov- 
ernment investments. Hence statism may be regarded as a symp- 
tom rather than a solution to the problems of negative develop- 
ment in a prismatic society. Circular causation prevails in the sense 
that tributary taxation indirectly leads to statism, and statism 
reinforces the tributary character of public revenue collection. 


BUDGETARY ARENA 

The pressures which have been sketched in regard to revenue 
administration have corresponding effects on the budgetary 
process. A budget is a mechanism which may be used, ideally, to 
allocate available funds so as to carry out an organization’s policies 
with maximal efficiency. The degree to which budgets are used for 
this purpose varies, of course, but the latest techniques of per- 
formance budgeting are supposed to provide the best means yet 


available. 
In a fused traditional society where the public treasury is rela- 
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tively small, formal budgeting processes are scarcely necessary. The 
ruler allocates this limited treasury chiefly to consolidate the politi 
cal support or loyalty of the elite—officials or lesser chieftains. 

In a prismatic society, however, with increase in government 
functions and the growth in the size of the treasury, this archaic 
system is no longer functional. Nevertheless, the machinery or 
political pressures for formulating general or “universalistic’”’ poli- 
cies and translating them into budgetary terms remains weak, as 
compared to “particularistic” interests predominant in budget 
making.’ Among the variety of reasons for this weakness, which 
may be traced to all aspects of a prismatic society, are those related 
specifically to its economic structure. 

The private entrepreneurial sector of the prismatic society is, as 
we have seen, predominantly composed of pariah capitalists. As 
members of a deviant community they cannct participate in shap- 
ing public policies to protect their entrepreneurial interests. By 
the same reasoning, they cannot provide budgetary rewards for 
agencies whose task it is to aid them. 

Typically the government departments or agencies devoted to 
commerce are starved of funds, or dedicated to the policing and 
suppression, rather than the support, of entrepreneurial interests. 
The pariah capitalist has no alternative but the “direct” “corrupt” 
approach to the official. The pressures are the reverse of those 
normally assumed for relations of public servants and clientele in 
the literature on public administration. 

The mass of the peasant and working population is poorly 
organized for political action and lacks effective means for articu- 
lating their interests, or rewarding through the budgetary process 
those government agencies that serve their interests. Again weak- 
ness of clientele demand is reflected in the budget process. 

The nearest to an effectively organized political interest is the 
dependent elite. Their activities take the form of support for 
government policies, which safeguard public order through mili- 
tary and police services, enforce the collection of rents, and main- 
tain low prices for agricultural products, and government services, 
which may be extended without curtailing the privileges of the 

“See the author’s Politics, Policies and Personnel (Manila, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, Occasional Papers No. 1, 1959). 
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elite appreciably. They might favor, for example, efforts to increase 
agricultural production through seed, fertilizer, irrigation, and 
other technical programs, but not through basic changes in the 
pattern of land ownership or the price structure of agricultural 
products. The major specific interest of the dependent elite, how- 
ever, is job opportunities for their members and supporters, and 
use of government positions to protect and enhance their wealth. 
Hence the elite favors the allocation of funds to provide a maxi- 
mum number of positions and to apply public services in such a 
way as to favor their supporters. 

Moreover, rival political leaders or factions favor budgetary 
processes which offer them maximum influence in making appoint- 
ments and in affecting administration, not so much in shaping 
general policies as in the application of policies to their friends 
and partisans. Understandably, therefore, the budget is used to 
increase the number of positions in government service, even at 
the expense of effective performance. Favoritism and price inde- 
terminacy in salaries is sustained. Bargains between administrators 
and politicians are struck in terms of budget items for jobs instead 
of programs. In extreme cases, the elite is composed almost 
exclusively of bureaucrats. Naturally they then win a free hand 
to allocate funds to themselves on the basis of their relative 
influence (or power). 

The exact budgeting techniques used for this purpose vary con- 
siderably, depending on the sources from which the system was 
derived. But almost any technique of budgeting may be adapted 
to the ends in view. If a line item budget is employed, for example, 
it is obviously easy to use political approval or rejection of particu- 
lar items as a means of bringing specific officials into line with the 
particular interests of individual politicians or powerful bureau- 
crats. If a “performance” or program-type budget is employed, it is 
possible to make lump-sum appropriations to favored agency chiefs 
with the understanding that they will be used to strengthen the 
position of specific groups or individuals. Cost accounting as a basis 
of programming remains nebulous, either because of lack of skilled 
personnel, or intentionally. 

If the dominant forces are organized (as in a refracted society) 
so as to protect and serve the interests of a market system and an 
extrabureaucratic elite, then budgeting will be used to allocate 
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wealth to maximize desired outputs relative to available wealth 
(revenue). The exact system or techniques of budgeting used will 
be secondary, but those systems which can be most easily used to 
maximize productivity and administrative output will be favored. 

By contrast, since the dominant forces of an exoprismatic society 
are structured so that they reduce productivity, aggravate inequities 
in the distribution of wealth, and increase social tensions, a mere 
change in the method of budgeting will not produce a basic change 
in the allocation of resources or in the improvement of public 
administration. Indeed, any budgetary system can be used to accen- 
tuate negative as well as positive development. Any system of 
budgeting used in a prismatic society will, therefore, be captured 
by the dominant forces in the system. Techniques designed to 
encourage and permit effective and efficient program execution 
become effective only to the extent that corresponding changes in 
the dominant social and political pressures favor increased rather 
than decreased productivity. 

Of course, insofar as some budgeting techniques lend themselves 
more readily to the particularistic purposes of a prismatic society's 
dependent elite, they will be preferred over others which are not 
so easily adapted to their purposes. However, if expediency, such 
as the prospects of obtaining foreign aid with accompanying 
increases in the number of positions and perquisites, intervene, it 
is quite likely that new and “improved” types of budgeting might 
be introduced, but they would not be used effectively unless 
adapted to or reconciled with the particularistic interests of the 
elite. 

If basic social and structural changes are taking place in a society, 
marked by increasing productivity and more equitable distribution 
of wealth, then improvements in budgeting methods can be used 
to reinforce these changes; i.e., to strengthen the “spread” effect 
in the economy. The point to emphasize, however, is that a budget 
cannot be understood as a thing apart or something of intrinsic 
meaning, but rather as an essential part of a larger whole, whose 
meaning can be fully grasped only in its total context. 


STYMIED ACCOUNTING 


As has been noted earlier in this paper, the traditional system of 
governmental expenditures could be characterized as a “trickle 
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down” system. In the process a large part of the limited public 
treasury tends to be appropriated by top officials at the expense of 
those lower down. In the process of reorganization to provide for 
a larger and more firmly controlled bureaucracy, this system of 
expenditures becomes as hopelessly inadequate as the “trickle up” 
system for providing revenues. In both instances, specialized struc- 
tures become necessary, including a treasury and finance units to 
disburse funds and a variety of accounting and auditing units to 
keep records of expenditures and check their veracity and justifi- 
ability. 

Many procedures and methods of organizing these functions are 
possible, with varying degrees of precision and effectiveness. In an 
industrially developed (refracted) society, the aim of these proce- 
dures is not only to prevent misappropriation of funds, but to pro- 
vide management with operating tools for the regulation and con- 
trol of operations in the interest of maximal effectiveness and 
efficiency. Thus expenditures control, along with budgeting 
and revenue policies, provide not only means to acquire and spend 
funds, but also means to accomplish social goals, including the 
regulation and positive development of the economy. 

Where the political and social pressures for positive development 
are weak, as in a prismatic society, the systems of accounting and 
auditing tend to be used mainly for the custodial function of safe- 
guarding the use of funds, or even as a power base for controlling 
the activities of the spenders, but not to any great degree as aids 
to effective management. Insofar as the policies and program goals 
of government are inexactly defined and weakly motivated, the 
auxiliary uses of accounting and auditing procedures will be 
poorly developed. Moreover, the weakness of these secondary 
aspects of expenditures control contribute also to “negative 
development.” 

The desire to protect and conserve public funds against power- 
ful temptations, dictated by poverty and very low salaries for public 
servants, motivates extreme elaboration of accounting, preauditing, 
postauditing, and other checking and double-checking procedures 
to safeguard government money. Signatures pile on signatures, 
new agencies are created to check and verify the expenditures of 
old agencies. Local government units cannot spend without com- 
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plex authorizations by headquarters and central government units. 

This complex proliferation of expenditures controls no doubt 
helps guarantee that funds are spent according to accepted pro- 
cedures and for approved purposes. However, they are also utilized 
to fulfill other functions in a prismatic society and bazaar-canteen 
economy, functions which aggravate the dependency syndrome 
and do not serve to promote general efficiency or effectiveness in 
program execution. 

As already indicated, a powerful incentive in the bazaar-canteen 
economy is to provide an ever increasing number of positions on 
the public payroll to relieve the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment. Increasing proliferation of procedures for 
expenditures control serves this purpose. At the same time the 
frustrating delays which they impose on program execution lead 
to a loss of drive and effectiveness and impede close co-ordination 
and scheduling of activities. Insofar as political demand for pro 
grams is weak, this may not be considered a great loss. The over-all 
social cost of these program delays and obstructions, however, plus 
the additional expense of employing supernumerary personnel, 
may be much greater than the savings effected by the prevention 
of corruption in expenditures. 

Perhaps an even more serious consideration in the proliferation 
of expenditures controls is the opportunity it offers to some indi- 
viduals to increase their effective power. On the pretext of verify- 
ing the legality of expenditures, they in fact interpose their per- 
sonal judgment as to the desirability of expenditures, i.e., releasing 
funds for their patrons and protegés but holding them up for those 
who belong to rival groups. In this way expenditures control units 
tend to become powerful centers of influence and illicit policy 
making. 

The greatest opportunities for enrichment, however, arise from 
the use of funds that have passed beyond or have not yet entered 
the elaborate control machinery. Consider, for example, the oppor- 
tunities inherent in all government purchases in an economy 
marked by price indeterminacy. The list price of commodities is 
likely to be quite different from the discount price which a seller 
is willing to offer any large-scale and influential buyer. An agent’s 
commission is, after all, paid at every level of transaction in the 
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bazaar-canteen economy, so there is no reason to think that it 
should not be equally available to the government’s buying agent. 

To overcome this problem, the government may decide to use a 
public bidding procedure, only to discover that contracts made to 
the “lowest bidder” may involve higher prices than those routinely 
available on the market. An investigator would discover that the 
bidders add a percentage to their usual price for the cost of making 
a bid and reach prior agreement among themselves as to who 
should win, perhaps dividing up a portion of the extra percentage 
among themselves as compensation. 

Alternatively, the buying agent may be astonished to find bids 
opened considerably below a reasonable figure for the expected 
costs of the proposed purchase. Again, investigation might reveal 
the bidder to be facing financial disaster, desperately in need of 
funds, and willing to take a risk in order to extend the life of his 
enterprise. Part of his gamble would be based on prospects of cut- 
ting corners on the specifications, relying on some carefully placed 
gifts or bribes to prevent their discovery. Again, the public would 
be defrauded in the expenditure, but the paper work would appear 
to show that all moneys had been spent legitimately. To overcome 
this type of fraud, a government purchasing agency might decide 
to limit the opportunity to bid to approved firms, black-listing 
those whose past records showed unsound practices. Again, new 
opportunities for profiteering from influence arise, since the very 
drawing up of such a list offers a chance for the exchange of money 
and exercise of influence. 

In the end, as with the technique of budgeting employed, any set 
of controls established to police expenditures of public funds can 
be manipulated so as to permit those with influence to make extra- 
legal gains, and to compel those without influence to suffer extra- 
legal costs. Here again we see the symbiotic relationship between 
the elite capitalist who sells his influence, and the pariah capitalist 
who must buy security and access. The expenditures system, in 
other words, is a product of the dynamism of the bazaar-canteen 
society, and in turn tends to reinforce it. In so doing, it reduces 
the effectiveness of public program administration and increases 
the social tensions within the bureaucracy. At the same time, so far 
as the general economy is concerned, it helps to depress the general 
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level of productivity and accentuate disequilibrium in the pris- 
matic society. Projects to install improved methods of accounting 
and auditing, therefore, may deepen rather than relieve the crisis 
of a bazaar-canteen economy. Paradoxically they produce results 
opposite to those intended. 

In every phase of financial administration, then, we find circular 
causation at work. Negative economic development in the environ- 
ment tends to capture financial administration—in revenue, 
budget, and expenditures systems—and to use it to reinforce its 
own salient tendencies. Positive economic development in the 
society requires reinforcement from governmental finance based 
on improved procedures of tax collection, fund allocation and 
expenditure control, but such administrative reforms without 
corresponding social, political, and economic changes sharpen the 


dilemmas they are supposed to solve. 


CONCLUSION: FROM MODEL TO REALITY 

The description given above pertains to a generalized hypo- 
thetical model, not to any specific society such as Siam or Surinam, 
Syria or Swaziland. The model, however, provides a framework 
for empirical studies of the actual and unique conditions in any 
particular setting. The usefulness of the model may be tested in 
the analysis of financial administration in specific countries. 

The conduct of such studies requires more precise elaboration 
of the model in terms of specific indices or variables which can be 
measured, the collection of data, and the testing of the hypotheses. 
Such an enterprise cannot be undertaken here. However, even a 
casual glance at the descriptive material on administration in many 
of the less developed countries provides evidence of situations that 
seem to fall in the categories presented in the models. Elsewhere™ 
I have brought together some of this descriptive material taken 
from the country reports of the International Bank. A few exam- 
ples from other sources may be cited here to illustrate how the 
model can illuminate or perhaps help explain descriptive material. 
At the same time such impressionistic data provide enough sub- 


*Public Administration: A Neglected Factor in Economic Development, Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 305 (1956), 70-80 
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stantiation of the model to justify testing it with more intensive 
and systematic methods. 

Using the Philippines as a test case, one can cite first some evi- 

dence from an essay by José Rizal, the great national hero, written 
more than half a century ago while his country was under Spanish 
rule. Speaking of the ordeal endured by anyone seeking to obtain 
a business permit from the government, he said: 
A person must count upon the good-will of this official, on the influence 
of that one, on a good bribe to another in order that the application 
may not be pigeon-holed, a present to the one further on so that he may 
pass on the matter to his chief.1¢ 


Continuing at length in the same vein, Rizal describes how one 
needs ‘great patience, great knowledge of how to get along, a hoard 
of money, very much of politics, many salutations, great influence, 
a deluge of presents,” and even then has no assurance of success. 

After two generations of American administration, has the situ- 

ation changed drastically? Admittedly the Philippines have changed 
in many respe.:s, and far more industry and trade now exist than 
in Rizal’s time. Nevertheless, a contemporary Filipino columnist 
writes—and often—in the following terms: 
Many businessmen suspect that the absence of a clear-cut policy on 
business and industry is being encouraged because it is only in this 
way that business may forever depend on political know-who. It is no 
secret that the businessman without the political okay can find himself 
tossed around from office to office but if he is properly identified it takes 
so much less time. 

More than the lack of policy, the greater evil these days is the lack 
of consistency. Decisions procured after long and tedious routine can 
be reversed, revoked or investigated as an “anomaly.” There is no peace 
of mind for business which is the greatest harassment to legitimate 
businessmen. 

Businessmen know that hardly any policy endures for more than 
six months. The concentration therefore is on the quick deal, one short 
affair that gives the most rewards. The result is unemployment because 
of the reluctance on the part of capital to venture into long-range 
projects.17 

“The Indolence of the Filipino,” reprinted in the Philippine Journal of Public 


Administration, 3 (1959), 5. 
"Teodoro F. Valencia, Manila Times, July 24, 1958. 
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Not only publicists and propagandists, but government officials 
themselves, frequently make similar charges. The Philippine Sec- 
retary of Finance, for example, recently instructed the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to set up a fact-finding committee to investigate 
reports that Bureau personnel had been helping big alien taxpayers 
“fix” their tax problems to the detriment of government revenue 
collections.?® 

At a convention of city and provincial auditors the chairman of 
the Philippine President’s Committee on Administrative Per- 
formance Efficiency spoke about “many instances” of the following: 
1. Public officials who enter into business deals involving use of public 

funds, which are believed irregular, anomalous and unnecessary; 

2. Overpricing in procurement of supplies and materials for govern- 
ment offices; and 

3. Procurement of stocks much more than actual needs, thus spending 
public funds uselessly.!® 


The speaker called upon his audience of auditors to be unflinching 
in curbing these “‘corrupt practices,” but was unable to provide his 
listeners with a clear picture of the reason for these problems nor 
with techniques for solving them. 

It may seem invidious to single out one country for special men- 
tion in this connection. Actually, the relationships and difficulties 
described in the prismatic model fit some other countries even 
more closely. Indeed, in many respects Philippine society and gov- 
ernment has developed further in the direction of stable political 
institutions, a rule of law, and industrialization than most other 
underdeveloped countries. 

One evidence of Philippine development is the relative ease with 
which it established, with American assistance, a system of per- 
formance budgeting. Unfortunately, it proved easier to install than 
to use the system. One analysis of the obstacles to implementation 
identifies “measurement, personnel, organization, and the role of 
the legislative branch” as the responsible factors.*° It may be that a 
closer analysis of these difficulties, in the light of the considerations 

Manila Chronicle, April 8, 1959. 

Manila Times, May 8, 1959. 


”Malcolm B. Parsons, Performance Budgeting in the Philippines, Public Adminis- 


tration Review, 17 (1957), 173-179. 
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set forth in the exoprismatic model of financial administration, 
would shed light on the deeper and more stubborn obstacles to 
effective use of performance budgeting in the Philippines. The 
model, in other words, should be of value not only for attaining a 
better perspective on the nature of financial administration in the 
less developed countries, but also as an aid to strengthening efforts 
which may be made to provide technical assistance in this field. 
We may never find a real country that answers closely to the 
description of our exoprismatic society, the bazaar-canteen and sala, 
the dependency syndrome—but this exercise in model construction 
will have proved instructive, if not entertaining, if it has given us 
any tools that might be useful for purposes of analysis and 
prescription. 

“What's the use of their having names,” the Gnat said, “if they won't 
answer to them?” 

“No use to them,” said Alice; “but it’s useful to the people that name 
them, I suppose. If not, why do things have names at all?” 


—Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass 


John Leddy Phelan 


Authority and Flexibility in the 


Spanish Imperial Bureaucracy 


The approach to the Spanish colonial bureaucracy is that of the 
“conflicting standards analysis,” first suggested by Andrew Gunder 
Frank. Given the ambiguity of goals and the frequent conflict among 
the standards, ail the laws could not be enforced stmultaneously. The 
prevalence of mutually conflicting standards, which prevented a sub- 
ordinate from meeting all the standards at once, gave subordinates a 
voice in decision making without jeopardizing the centralized control 
of their superiors. Historians have traditionally assumed that the 
Spanish administration had a nonambiguous set of goals and that 
standards of conduct for its administrative agents were not mutually 
conflicting. The conflicting-standards hypothesis, however, provides a 
more satisfactory explanation of the wide gap between the law and its 
observance in the Spanish empire. Particular emphasis is given to an 
analysis of elements of centralization (the residencia and the visita) and 
those of decentralization (“I obey but do not execute” formula). This 
approach not only applies to the Spanish-American administration; it 
may also throw some light on the structure and nature of several kinds 
of bureaucratic organizations. 

The author is associate professor in the Department of History at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


SOCIETAL and political stability was a predominant feature of 
Spain’s vast overseas empire. In an age of slow communications 
Spain was able to preserve her widely scattered colonial dominions 
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in both America and Asia against frequent foreign threats and 
occasional internal revolts without heavy reliance on military 
coercion.? 

Two institutions were primarily responsible for the maintenance 
of a social status quo that endured for three centuries. They were 
the Spanish Catholic Church—and it was more Spanish than 
Roman—and the imperial bureaucracy. The effectiveness of these 
two institutions became apparent in the period following the wars 
of independence. Political emancipation swept away the imperial 
bureaucracy, and the Church emerged from the struggle with its 
traditional sources of power considerably undermined. Political 
instability resulted. The new republican ideology inspired by the 
American and the French revolutions did not fill the vacuum 
created by the abolition of the colonial bureaucracy and the weak- 
ening of the Church. Actually the military organization seized 
control after independence, and the various ideologies were 
scarcely more than a facade for masking this control. 

In view of the predominate role of the colonial bureaucracy in 


creating conditions of durable social stability, the dynamics of this 
system merit some scrutiny. The aim of this essay is to examine 
the Spanish bureaucracy in terms of a thought-provoking hypothe- 
sis recently advanced by Andrew Gunder Frank. Although Frank’s 
hypothesis was inspired by his study of the operation of the indus- 
trial system in the Soviet Union, his model illuminates the func- 
tioning of other bureaucratic systems as well. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 

Mr. Frank outlined his model as follows: 
More than one hierarchal channel of communication is maintained. 
Multiple and, at least, in part conflicting standards are set by superiors 
for subordinates. Conflict may arise among standards set within each 
hierarchy as well as among those set by different hierarchies. Sub- 
ordinates are free to decide which of the conflicting standards to meet, 
if any. However, subordinates are responsible to superiors for their 
performance with respect to all standards; and subordinates may be 

*We would like to take this opportunity to express our appreciation to James 


D. Thompson, director of the Administrative Science Center at the University of 
Pittsburgh. This paper was discussed at a meeting of the Center May, 1959. 
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held responsible for failure to meet any standard. The relative impor- 
tance of standards is neither well, nor completely defined, nor is it 
entirely undefined. The priority among standards is ambiguous. Sub- 
ordinates make their assessment of priority to guide their decision 
making and task performance. Each subordinate appeals to those 
standards which are most in accord with his incentives and the circum- 
stances of the moment and to those which are most likely to be invoked 
by superiors in evaluating his performance. Superiors in turn make 
their assessment of priority to guide their necessarily selective evalua- 
tion of subordinates’ performance and enforcement of standards. The 
entire process is continuous: superiors modify the set of standards to 
comply with their changing objectives; subordinates adapt their 
decisions to changing standards and to changing circumstances; supe- 
riors enforce standards in accordance with the changing priority.” 


In this model two outstanding features are flexibility and author- 
ity. Flexibility encompasses (1) the response of subordinates to 
changing objectives of their superiors, (2) the adaptability of sub- 
ordinates to adjust to changing circumstances, and (3) the initiative 
of subordinates in sponsoring innovations. In this context of the 
term, authority means sensitivity of subordinates to their superiors’ 
objectives rather than mere adherence to their rules. The Weberian 
distinction between formal rationality and substantive rationality 
is pertinent. Formal rationality refers to rational calculation and 
predictability based on adherence to specified procedures, which 
result in task performance; substantive rationality refers to the 
achievement of task performance itself regardless of the means 
employed. The bureaucratic systems under discussion exhibit 
substantive rather than formal rationality. 

The multiplicity of standards permit superiors to make their 
ever-changing wishes felt by adding new standards or shifting the 
emphasis among existing ones. By their very incompatibility, 
multiple standards allow a wide latitude of discretion to subordi- 
nates, resulting in the decentralizing of decision making. Selective 
evaluation of performance and selective enforcement of standards 
makes the incompatibility among the standards operationally 
feasible. 


“Andrew Gunder Frank, Goal Ambiguity and Conflicting Standards: An Approach 
to the Study of Organization, Human Organization, published by the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, 17 (1958-1959), 11. 
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This system also generates authority. Superiors can invoke, if 
they wish, one of the many standards that has not been met. Selec- 
tive enforcement permits superiors to convert potential authority 
into real authority at any given time. Hence subordinates remain 
sensitive to the wishes, both formal and “real” of their superiors. 
The existence of multiple hierarchies and alternative channels of 
communications prevent subordinates from obstructing the upward 
movement of information about their own malperformance. By 
providing superiors with a wide fund of knowledge about condi- 
tions below, subordinates are made more responsible to their 
superiors. 

In applying this hypothesis to the Spanish imperial bureaucracy, 
the structural features of the colonial administration must first be 
outlined. Then the kinds of standards imposed on the colonial 
magistrates by their superiors in Spain must be classified before the 
nature of the magistrates’ response to the superiors can be assessed. 
Finally superiors’ evaluation and enforcement of their subordi- 
nates’ conduct in the colonies will be considered. 

The illustrative data will be chosen from events connected with 
the Indian policy of the Crown during those decades spanning the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The illustrative material could equally well have been selected 
from the eighteenth century. The essential organizational features 
of the bureaucratic system created by the Habsburg monarchs 
were not appreciably altered after the advent of the Bourbon 
dynasty in 1700. In the eighteenth century, however, the change 
of emphasis was the effort to make the system more efficient to 
increase the Crown’s revenues. This study offers few new data. Its 
primary purpose is to outline a working hypothesis which may 
provide a new conceptual framework for fresh research. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
At the summit of the Spanish colonial bureaucracy was the king. 
Directly under the monarch was the Council of the Indies, exercis- 
ing by royal delegation supreme jurisdiction over all phases of the 
colonial administration: legislative, financial, judicial, military, 
ecclesiastical, and commercial. Only at the top was the imperial 
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bureaucracy highly centralized in the persons of the king and his 
Council. The Crown's agents in America and in the Philippines 
were the viceroys, the governors, and the Audiencia. The viceroys 
and the governors ostensibly held supreme sway in both civil and 
military matters;* in their territories they were the immediate 
representatives of the king. Command of the military establish 
ment and the secular aspects of church government were unde 
their jurisdiction. They nominated most of the lesser colonial 
officials subject to the eventual confirmation of the Council in 
Spain. 

The centralization of authority in the viceroys and the governors 
was, however, more apparent than real. In various spheres the 
jurisdiction of those magistrates was rigidly limited. Many of the 
viceroy’s subordinates as well as the judges of the Audiencia and 
the exchequer officials, who were his quasi peers, were appointees 
of the Crown. They corresponded directly with the Council. Under 
these circumstances the control of the viceroy over some of his 
subordinates and his quasi peers was frequently nominal. Although 
the viceroys had virtually unchallenged freedom in matters of 
routine administration, even in this their powers were limited; for 
every aspect of colonial life down to the most minute and insig- 
nificant details was regulated by a voluminous body of paternalis- 
tically inspired legislation issued by the Council. Viceroys and 
governors were under standing orders to enforce these mandates. 
These regulations were codified by 1681 in the celebrated Recopi- 
lacion de leyes de las reynos de los Indias. In matters of policy the 
viceroys were supposed to refer all decisions to Spain. 

The viceroy shared many of his powers with the Audiencia, the 
second hierarchy in the system. Those bodies were the highest 
court of appeal in their respective districts. The Audiencia also 

*Before the eighteenth century there were two viceroyalties in the New World 
That of New Spain embraced all of Spanish North America, and that of Peru 
included all Spanish South America. The viceroyalties were divided into Audiencia 
districts headed by a governor, a captain general, or a president. In the viceroyalty 
of New Spain there were Audiencia districts for Mexico City, Guadalajara, the 
Antilles, Central America, and the Philippines. Although the viceroy enjoyed 
greater social prestige than the chief magistrates of the Audiencia districts, the latter 
in their districts exercised substantially the same powers as the former did in theirs. 
For purposes of discussion the viceroys and the governors may therefore be included 


in the same classification. 
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served as an advisory council to the viceroy or governor and exer- 
cised certain legislative functions. In any clash between the two, 
ultimate authority usually rested with the viceroy. Yet a vacillating 
presiding officer or a refractory Audiencia could easily upset this 
rather delicate balance of jurisdictions. 

In addition to the viceroys and the Audiencia the two other 
administrative hierarchies were the ecclesiastical and fiscal. Under 
the system of the real patronato de las Indias the king, as patron 
of the Church of the Indies, acted as the Pope’s vicar in ecclesiasti- 
cal administration. Royal agents administered ecclesiastical taxa- 
tion, and they nominated all church dignitaries from archbishop to 
parish priest. Discipline and doctrinal matters were the only sig- 
nificant spheres beyond the immediate control of the Crown. 
Although the viceroy acted as vice-patron of the Church in his 
district, the ecclesiastical hierarchy enjoyed a wide degree of quasi- 
independent action. The prelates could appeal directly to the 
Council in Spain. They often played the viceroy off against the 
Council and vice versa. 

In ecclesiastical administration the bishops were responsible to 
the king as patron of the Church of the Indies. In matters of faith, 
morals, and sacerdotal discipline, however, the episcopacy was 
accountable to the Pope, and under him the sacred congregations 
in Rome. There were no substantive conflicts between the Spanish 
Crown and the Holy See in the area of dogma and doctrine. Juris- 
dictional clashes, on the other hand, were endless and violent. 

Nor was the authority of the bishops over all the priesthood 
unchallenged. The regular clergy, who initially bore most of the 
responsibility for converting the Indians, exercised powers often 
at variance with episcopal prerogatives.* This brief survey is meant 
only to suggest that the government of the Church in the Indies 
was of such a character as to constitute a partly independent and a 
partly interdependent hierarchy. 

‘For a survey of the Patronato see Clarence Haring, The Spanish Empire in 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), ch. x. For a discussion of the 
jurisdictional conflict between the episcopacy and the regular clergy in the Philip- 
pines see the author’s book, The Hispanization of the Philippines, Spanish Aims 
and Filipino Responses, 1565-1700 (Madison, Wis., 1959), pp. 32-35. The Inquisition, 
which did not have jurisdiction over the Indians, formed another semiautonomous 
administrative hierarchy inside the Church. 
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The officers of the royal exchequer, while of lower rank than the 
viceroys and the governors, were of co-ordinate authority in thei1 
sphere of administering royal revenue. 

The viceroy, in reality, was the co-ordinator of the various 
administrative hierarchies. He served as the presiding officer of 
the Audiencia in its role as a Council of State, as vice-patron of the 
Church, and as president of the junta superior de la real hacienda 
(the exchequer office). Furthermore, the functions of each hierarchy 
were sometimes exercised by members of another. In the event of 
the sudden death of the viceroy, the Audiencia assumed supreme 
command of the government until a successor arrived from Spain. 
Archbishops sometimes served as viceroys. In spite of these occasion- 
al mergers of offices and the nominal centralization of power in the 
viceroy, the three other hierarchies retained a substantial amount 
of autonomous power, and each one was responsible directly to the 
Council of the Indies in Spain. 

The Crown deliberately maintained several channels of com- 
munication with its colonial agents. The purpose was to ensure 
that superiors in Spain would have multiple sources of information 
as to actual conditions. As Clarence Haring has put it: 

The only real centralization was in the king and his Council in Spain. 
Spanish imperial government was one of checks and balances; not 
secured as in many constitutional states by a division of powers, legis- 
lative, judicial, executive, but by a division of authority among different 
individuals or tribunals exercising the same powers. There never was a 
clear-cut line of demarcation between the functions of various govern- 
mental agencies dealing with colonial problems. On the contrary, a 
great deal of overlapping was deliberately fostered to prevent officials 
from unduly building up personal prestige or engaging in corrupt or 
fraudulent practices.® 
Motivated by an abiding distrust of its agents overseas, the Crown 
gradually fashioned during the course of the sixteenth century a 
complex bureaucratic pyramid with multiple, partly independent 
and partly interdependent hierarchies. Under this system the con- 
®Haring, op. cit., p. 122. This study is an authoritative account of the structural 
features of the colonial bureaucracy. See especially chs. vi, vii. Also, see Enrique 
Ruiz Guinazi, La magistratura indiana (Buenos Aires, 1916); José Maria Ots Cap- 


dequi, El estado espariol en las Indias (Mexico, 1941); Ernesto Schafer, El consejo 
real y supremo de las Indias (2 vols.; Seville, 1935). 
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flicts between the various bureaucracies were continuous and acri- 
monious, since their jurisdictions often overlapped. Internal con- 
flicts within the bureaucracies themselves were perhaps somewhat 
less frequent, but did occur. In the ecclesiastical bureaucracy the 
tensions were particularly severe. The bishops and the secular 
clergy were pitted against the regular clergy, and conflict between 
the various orders of the regular clergy was not uncommon. The 
bishops and the Crown often clashed over jurisdictions. 


THE NATURE OF THE STANDARDS IN THE 
SPANISH ADMINISTRATION 


Standards refer to that multiplicity of pressures to which all! 
colonial administrators had to adjust in order to survive in office. 
The most apparent standards were those interminable directives 
issued by the Council of the Indies. These mandates were often 
mutually contradictory. The incompatibility of the Council’s direc- 
tives in regard to the Indians stemmed in part from the Crown's 
desire to reconcile the needs of the natives and those of the col- 
onists. The Spanish monarchs partially justified their sovereignty 
over the Indies from the missionary obligation to convert the 
Indians to Christianity. Both as infidels and even more so as “new 
Christians,” their property rights and personal liberty merited 
some protection.® Furthermore the Church threw its considerable 
weight toward the protection of native rights. The spirit and intent 
of the Indian legislation of the Crown reflected the conviction that 
the Indians constituted an inferior group in society whose rights 
and obligations, however, deserved paternalistic protection. The 
conditions under which the Indians might render labor services to 
the colonists were minutely regulated in a voluminous body of 
legislation eventually codified in the Recopilacidn, but these edicts 
were more frequently honored in their breach than in their 
observance. 

This wide gap between the law and its enforcement resulted 

*For a discussion of the missionary justification of Spanish sovereignty in the 
Indies see the author’s The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New 
World: A Study of the Writings of Gerédnimo de Mendieta, 1525-1604 (University 
of California Publications in History, No. 52; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956), ch. i; 


also Some Ideological Aspects of the Spanish Conquest of the Philippines, The 
Americas, 13 (1957), 221-239. 
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partially from another source of pressure. Colonizing had to be 
made profitable for the Spanish colonists, and that meant some 
form of exploitation of native labor. The Crown usually sought to 
reconcile the welfare of the Indians and the general well-being of 
the colonial economy. Harmonized they sometimes were, but 
there were striking cases when the two objectives stood in naked 
conflict with each other. The economic crisis created by the diminu- 
tion of the Indian population in Mexico after 1576 is one notable 
case in point; another one was the crisis in the Philippines (1609- 
1648) precipitated by the Hispano-Dutch war in the Orient.” There 
were also countless other cases in which magistrates in the Indies 
had to cope with mutually incompatible directives handed down 
by the Council in Spain. 

The prevalence of mutually conflicting standards was further 
compounded by the ignorance of the central authorities as to actual 
conditions in the colonies. These local conditions could make the 
directives of the Council either impracticable or even impossible to 
enforce. In many cases the Council deliberately defied local condi- 
tions. The tendency of the central authorities was to eliminate 
regional differences, as the Council’s aim was to standardize prac- 
tices throughout the empire. Hence circular cedulas were often 
dispatched to all the Audiencias of the empire. Such a practice 
reflected the supreme indifference, if not the active hostility of the 
central authorities, to local conditions. The Philippines, for 
example, would be treated on occasion as if they were another 
Mexico. 

In view of the Spanish procedure of assigning the same functions 
of government to different agencies, bureaucrats had to cultivate 
a sensitivity to the aims and the procedures of their peers in the 
other administrative hierarchies. In the sphere of Indian legisla- 
tion, for example, the viceroys had to take into account the views 
of the clergy. The bishops in their ex officio role as protectors of 
the Indians could intervene in those cases where the economic 
demands of the state or the colonists encroached upon the religious 
welfare of the neophytes. Given their countless missions among 
the natives, the regular clergy also had a vested interest in all 


"For the Philippine crisis see Hispanization of the Philippines, pp. 98-102. 
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matters pertaining to the welfare of the Indians. The officers of the 
exchequer were concerned with the fiscal aspects of Indian admin- 
istration. A special responsibility of the Audiencia was the legal 
defense of the natives. In the administration of Indian affairs a 
viceroy or governor would be ill-advised not to take into account 
the viewpoints of his judicial, ecclesiastical, and fiscal peers. 
Decisions were often the result of tension and conflict, the conse- 
quence of the fact that the jurisdictions of these partly independent 
and partly interdependent hierarchies overlapped. Nor could the 
governors or viceroys ignore their subordinates. The middle- 
echelon officials, by virtue of their long tenures in office covering 
many administrations, were not without the means to influence 
the conduct of their superiors, the viceroys. 

Although there was no organized and articulate press to serve 
as a vehicle of protest against bureaucratic incompetence, colonial 
subjects did not lack means for voicing their grievances. The 
wealthy and the educated often corresponded directly with the 
Council of the Indies. The Archivo General de Indias in Seville 
contains countless petitions and protests of corporate groups like 
town councils or class groups like encomenderos as well as 
memoranda from private citizens. 

A system of incentives and penalties further encouraged colonial 
magistrates to adjust to the multiplicity of pressures. The offices in 
the colonial bureaucracy were in effect monopolized by peninsular 
Spaniards. They formed a class of career bureaucrats. They were 
likely to be sent to any region of the empire. Promotion and spoil 
were their incentives, as was assignment to a favored geographical 
location. Posts in an isolated and economically underdeveloped 
colony like the Philippines were considered far less desirable than 
stations in Mexico or in Peru, where a more agreeable climate and 
more lucrative emoluments of office attracted ambitious royal 
servants. Notwithstanding severe and widespread clashes of inter- 
ests and values among the members of the system, colonial bureau- 
crats appeared to share an underlying esprit de corps that they 
belonged to a common body whose existence ought to be perpetu- 
ated. Most of the members seem to have been motivated to some 
significant degree by a feeling of personal involvement in the sys- 
tem’s ultimate welfare. In addition to the incentives of advance- 
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ment there was also a whole series of penalties. They ranged from 
reprimands, demotions, loss of office, fines, and criminal prose- 
cution for those who miscalculated the pressures of a given 
situation. 

All of these pressures—orders from Spain, local conditions, the 
peers and subordinates of bureaucrats, public opinion, incentives, 
and penalties—served to create a whole complex of standards, 
which guided and conditioned the conduct of colonial officialdom. 

The very multiplicity and the often mutually contradictory char- 
acter of the standards contributed both to maintaining authority 
and to providing flexibility. The issuing of new directives by 
superiors made those objectives known to their subordinates and 
hence contributed to the maintenance of authority, whose two 
components are knowledge by subordinates of the wishes of their 
superiors and compliance by subordinates. Multiplicity of stand- 
ards also increased flexibility. Superiors had the opportunity to 
change directives and standards as the occasion demanded. In view 
of their contradictory nature, subordinates necessarily had a certain 
latitude in their choice of what standards to enforce. 


FLEXIBILITY 


There were a variety of ways in which colonial administrators 
responded to those manifold pressures created by mutually 
incompatible standards. 

A well-documented example occurred in Mexico. New Spain's 
century of depression originated in the great epidemic of 1576- 
1579, in which the Indian population was massively diminished by 
the spread of contagious diseases against which they had no 
acquired immunity. The crisis was hastened by the accompanying 
rapid decline in available native labor, the increase of the non- 
Indian population (Spaniards and mestizos), and the extensive use 
of native labor by the regular and the secular clergy for their many 
architectural enterprises. Another factor complicating the plight 
of the Indians was a change in land use, in which a large portion 
of the land of central: Mexico was removed from the production of 
maize and given over to the raising of livestock. The landscape of 
Mexico was radically altered by the advance of herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats. The non-Indian population was determined to 
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maintain its customary standard of living, with the result that the 
pressure on the rapidly diminishing Indians for increased grain 
production became almost intolerable. Stopgap measures such as 
the establishment of public granaries and a crude system of price 
fixing did not succeed in guaranteeing an adequate flow of 
foodstuffs to the cities. 

The repartimiento (a system of compulsory draft labor) and the 
rise of a latifundia system based on Indian debt peonage by the 
middle of the seventeenth century arrested the contracting econ- 
omy. Earlier, during the first administration of Velasco the Younger 
(1590-1595), the repartimiento was failing to draft enough labor 
from the steadily diminishing Indian population to meet even 
those demands which crown officials recognized as having a prior 
demand on what labor was available. 

As the labor market was tightening, new orders arrived from 
Spain. The reform projects contained in the cedulas of November 
24, 1601, and May 26, 1609, envisaged a drastic lightening of the 
labor burdens of the Indians. Motivating the crown’s policy were 
a variety of considerations, ideological as well as humanitarian and 
economic. The Indians as recent converts to Christianity merited 
the Crown’s special protection. Compassion for the plight of the 
Indians who were being decimated by famine, disease, and over- 
work was another factor. Thirdly, enlightened self-interest advo- 
cated measures of relief. The Indians must be preserved, for they 
were the colony’s principal labor force. The viceroys, the Audien- 
cia, and even the clergy did not discount the pertinence of these 
arguments. Yet the same officials realized that the implementation 
of the cedulas of 1601 and 1609 would only aggravate an already 
desperate crisis. Famine in the cities of New Spain instead of the 
threat of famine might ensue. In the face of conflicting standards, 
the responsible authorities in New Spain gave priority to the over- 
all economic crisis rather than the specific plight of the Indians. 
Invoking a traditional formula of Spanish administrative pro- 
cedure, the viceroys and the Audiencia obeyed but did not execute 
the orders of the Council.® 

*For the demographic crisis see Lesley Byrd Simpson and Sherburne F. Cook, 
The Population of Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century (Ibero-Americana, 31; 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948); for the change in land use, Lesley B. Simpson, 
The Exploitation of Land in Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century (Ibero- 
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Ihe actual operation of this formula merits closer examination. 
Geographical isolation of the colonies, wide divergence in regional 
conditions, and only partial awareness of these conditions on the 
part of the central authorities made some such institutional device 
desirable. The formula’s origins go back to the Roman law concept 
that the prince can will no injustice. The “I obey” clause signifies 
the recognition by subordinates of the legitimacy of the sovereign 
power who, if properly informed of ail circumstances, would will 
no wrong. The “I do not execute” clause is the subordinate’s as- 
sumption of the responsibility of postponing the execution of an 
order until the sovereign is informed of those conditions of which 
he may be ignorant and without a knowledge of which an injustice 
may be committed. 

Presiding magistrates in the Indies were permitted by law to 
postpone the execution of royal orders whose implementation 
might create an injustice or undesirable social conflicts. Colonial 
administrators were required to justify immediately their conduct 
to the Council. The central authorities in return might reissue the 
orders in their original form, or they might modify them in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the local authorities. The latter in turn 
might invoke the formula again in the hopes that by procrastination 
the unwanted proposals might be buried by bureaucratic inertia.® 

Colonial administrators had to apply with discretion the “I obey 
but do not execute” formula. A reckless use of this power might 
arouse the ire of the Council. Offenders might incur any number of 
penalties, ranging from reprimands to demotions, to loss of office 
or imprisonment. The colonial bureaucrat constantly needed to 
strike a delicate balance between the orders of his superiors in 
Spain and the dictates of local pressures. Many a bureaucratic career 
ended in disgrace that could be traced back to a miscalculation 
of the relative importance of the pressures in a given situation. The 
Spanish colonial bureaucrat like his modern Russian counterpart 
had to orient himself to his superiors’ ‘‘real’”’ objectives, which were 
often not reflected in the actual instructions emanating from Spain. 

Thus, the “I obey but do not execute” formula appears as an 


Americana, 36; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952); for the economic crisis Woodrow 
Wilson Borah, New Spain’s Century of Depression (Ibero-Americana, 35; Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1951). 

*Haring, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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institutional device for decentralizing decision making. Its fre- 
quent use enabled colonial officials to postpone indefinitely the 
execution of royal wishes. Furthermore, its operation reveals the 
more positive role of subordinates as policy makers. By postponing 
the execution of royal mandates and presenting fresh proposals, 
viceroys, Audiencia, and archbishops could influence the reformula- 
tion of their superiors’ directives. New instructions from Spain 
often reflected to some extent, at least, the viewpoint of officials 
in the Indies. 

The dialectic of the Spanish administrative system may be clari- 
fied by Hegelian formula. The thesis is the wishes of the Council 
embodied in its directives dispatched to the colonies. The antith- 
esis is that complex of pressures or standards to which colonial 
administrators had to adapt, pressures often in conflict with the 
Council's instructions. The synthesis is what actually emerged. 
That was not only always a satisfactory but usually a workable 
compromise between what the central authorities intended and 
what local pressures would permit.?° 

The Spanish colonial administration was, in effect, a dynamic 
balance between the principles of authority and flexibility, in 
which the highly centralized decision making vested in the king 
and the Council was counterbalanced by some substantial measure 
of decentralized decision making exercised by bureaucratic sub- 
ordinates in the colonies. 


INSTRUMENTS OF CONTROL 


If the “I obey but do not execute” formula gave colonial magis- 
trates some measure of freedom in which to maneuver, other insti- 
tutional devices made officers in the colonies sensitive to the wishes 
of their superiors in Spain. There were two institutional procedures 
by which superiors in Spain enforced standards and reviewed the 
performance of subordinates in the Indies. They were the residen- 
cia and the visita. 

The residencia was a judicial review of the conduct of a magis- 

Jf local conditions gave officials in the Indies a comfortable freedom of action 
in enforcing mutually incompatible directives from Spain, these same conditions 
allowed the natives to be selective in their responses to the settled governmental 
policy of hispanizing indigenous culture. See Hispanization of the Philippines, pp. 
153 ff. 
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trate at the end of his term of office. All appointees of the Crown 
with the notable exception of the clergy were required by law to 
submit to a residencia at the termination of their tenure. A spe- 
cially designated juez de residencia conducted a public court of 
inquiry in which he heard all charges of malfeasance against the 
former incumbent. After receiving the latter’s defense, the judge 
passed sentence and remitted his findings to the Council of the 
Indies for final review. Heavy fines, confiscation of property, im- 
prisonment, or all three, were customary sentences in cases of grave 
misconduct in office. The fact that sentences in the Indies were 
often reversed or altered in Spain does suggest that decisions some- 
times reflected the personal bias of the judges or that the official 
under investigation was able to bring to bear commanding in- 
fluence at Court. Thus there was a Spanish counterpart to the 
Russian blat.™ 

The visita differed from the residencia in respect to procedure. 
Both devices, however, shared a common purpose, that is, to serve 
as agencies of royal control over subordinates in the colonies. The 
residencia was public and statutory. It took place at the end of a 
magistrate’s term of office. The visita, on the other hand, was a 
secret inquiry which could be made at any time during a magis- 
trate’s incumbency. Generally applied as a crisis measure, it usually 
reflected the discontent of the central authorities with a specific 
situation in the colonies. The aim of the visita was to prod apathetic 
subordinates into taking more vigorous action, whereas the residen- 
cia’s objective was to expose and to punish illegal practices. There 
were restricted visitas applying to a single official or to a single 
province, and there were general visitas in which an entire vice- 
royalty or an Audiencia district came under investigation. The 
visitor general could examine all aspects of administration. He 
might interrogate any magistrate from the viceroy or the arch- 
bishop downward. It is indeed a moot question as to whose author- 
ity was supreme during the term of the visitation—that of the 
viceroy or that of the visitor.'* 


“Blat in the Russian productive setup represents the element of personal influence 
which oils the wheels of the informal procurement system. See Frank, op. cit., p. 9. 

*Haring has an evaluation of both the residencia and the visita, op. cit., pp. 148- 
157. Also see Recopilacién, Bk. V, tit. xv (1681). 
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The opinion of the Marquis of Montesclaros, viceroy of Peru 
(1607-1615) has often been quoted. He likened the residencia and 
the visita to gusts of wind which one frequently encounters in the 
streets and in the public squares and which accomplish nothing 
but to raise the dust and refuse and cause everyone to cover his 
head. This bon mot may be an apt contemporary evaluation of the 
institution from the viewpoint of subordinates subject to investi- 
gation. Yet the perspective of the investigators, the Council of the 
Indies, was a different one. These twin procedures enabled supe- 
riors in Spain to enforce standards in the colonies and to review 
periodically the performance of subordinates. The visita functioned 
as a means of enforcing old standards, establishing new ones, or 
enunciating a new priority among existing standards. The residen- 
cia became an instrument for reviewing the past performance of 
subordinates. Both procedures were highly selective. Some stand- 
ards were violated in order to enforce others, as the wide gap 
between the law and its observance in the colonies amply attests. 
Magistrates in the Indies, however, never for a moment forgot the 
existence of this highly institutionalized system of enforcement 
and review, however selective its application may have been in 
practice. Its operation certainly encouraged them to keep in har- 
mony with their superiors’ “‘real” wishes. 

The key to this hypothesis about social organization lies in selec- 
tive evaluation and selective enforcement. Selectivity makes a sys- 
tem with conflicts among the standards operationally feasible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the operation of the Spanish colonial system appar- 
ently has some features common to the Soviet industrial system. 

1. The members of both organizations were motivated to some 
significant degree by personal involvement in the system and its 
welfare. 

2. Looking at the Spanish administration as a whole, one can see 
no single guiding goal or objective save that tendency common to 
all bureaucracies—the tendency toward self-perpetuation. Nor are 
there several goals commensurate with each other. Hence the goals 
are difficult to rank. The standards to which individual agents were 
subject often clashed with one other, and no clear-cut priority 
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among these standards was available for the agents. A notable 
exception to the over-all goal ambiguity of the Spanish system is 
the case of the Church. The spiritual welfare of the natives and 
the colonists was a clear-cut goal from which the Church could 
scarcely deviate, although various branches of the clergy clashed 
over the means of reaching that goal. 

3. The Spanish system like the Russian was task-performance 
oriented. 

4. Both systems are hierarchal and bureaucratic organizations. 

5. In short, both administrations constitute multiple, partly 
interdependent and partly independent, hierarchies with mutually 
incompatible standards, selective enforcement of standards, and 
selective review of performance. 

The fact that the Soviet productive system is undergoing inten- 
sive change while the Spanish administration was not does not 
seriously impair the over-all validity of the analogy between the 
two systems. The Spanish system was not static. Change there was, 
although it was slow in comparison to the quick tempo of change 
in the Russian industrial system. The Spanish administration pos- 
sessed a feature lacking in the Soviet industrial organization, that 
of geographical distance. A one-to-two-year period ensued in the 
exchange of correspondence between the Council of the Indies and 
the colonial bureaucrats. This temporal hiatus contributed marked- 
ly to slowing down the pace of change in the colonies. As a conse- 
quence colonial magistrates had greater freedom in selecting their 
responses to orders from Spain than do officials in the Soviet 
productive system, dominated as it is by fast-moving change. More 
procrastination and a greater degree of venality probably prevailed 
in the Spanish system than in the Russian one, although unfamiliar- 
ity with the Russian sources makes it impossible to make a clear 
affirmation. A basic issue, which merits more attention, is how 
essential the element of change is to the hypothesis of conflicting 
standards and selective enforcement. The fact of geographical dis- 
tance and its corollary of slow communications seems in the case 
of the Spanish colonial administration to replace rapid change as 
an assumption. 

Historians have assumed that the Spanish bureaucracy like other 
bureaucratic organizations had only one goal or a set of commen- 
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surate goals and that standards of conduct for members were not 
mutually conflicting. If this assumption is cast aside in favor of goal 
ambiguity and conflicting standards, new light is thrown on the 
chasm between the law and its observance in the Spanish empire. 
The wide gap between the two was not a flaw, as has been tradition- 
ally assumed. On the contrary, the distance between observance and 
nonobservance was a necessary component of the system. Given 
the ambiguity of the goals and the conflict among the standards, 
all the laws could not be enforced simultaneously. The very conflict 
among the standards, which prevented a subordinate from meeting 
all the standards at once, gave subordinates a voice in decision 
making without jeopardizing the control of their superiors over the 
whole system. 

This hypothesis, I suggest, can serve as a point of departure for 
monographic research that may provide us with a new and richer 
perspective on the working of the Spanish bureaucracy. Here only 
a few suggestions for future research will be outlined. In this essay 
the “downward” communication from superior to subordinate 
rather than the “upward” or “lateral” communication from sub- 
ordinate to superior has been stressed. One aspect of this has 
already been touched upon. Subordinates did play a role in formu- 
lating the directives of their superiors through the advice and 
information they transmitted upward. It would be equally desir- 
able to explore at greater depth the “horizontal” relations of the 
members of the various administrative hierarchies. 

Since the standards set by the Council of the Indies were often 
mutually incompatible as well as in conflict with local conditions, 
the task of the historian is to evaluate the priority among those 
standards in any given situation. Which ones were enforced at the 
expense of others? In many cases a compromise emerged with token 
or partial enforcement of some standards. In this essay I have 
stressed some of the conflicts inherent in the Crown’s Indian policy. 
Equally significant incompatibilities prevailed in other spheres of 
colonial administration. 

In a sense this essay has been a “shakedown cruise.” If this pre- 
liminary investigation proves anything at all, it justifies making 
further efforts. The various components of Frank’s hypothesis now 
must be tested against a mass of documentary evidence in a con- 
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crete historical setting. ‘The historian tries to preserve the flavor and 
uniqueness of individual human experience. My primary concern 
is not with bureaucracies as such, but with a particular bureaucracy 
during a specific time span. In a study of the dynamics of the Span- 
ish imperial bureaucracy in which we are currently engaged, we 
have little doubt that Frank’s hypothesis will provide a useful set 
of questions with which to interrogate the documents.’* That the 
answers which will emerge from this interrogation may result in 
significant revisions of the original hypothesis is highly probable, 
but this net result ought not to obscure the creative role that such 
hypotheses play in stimulating fresh research. 

*The specific topic of the book will be a study of the dynamics of the Spanish 
imperial bureaucracy as reflected in the career of a representative figure of that 
system. Antonio de Morga (1559-1636) was a vigorous, versatile, and articulate 
bureaucrat, who achieved distinction as a historian, a jurist, and a specialist in 


finance. The fact that he served in the Audiencias of Manila, Mexico, and Quito 
lends to this study something of an empire-wide dimension. 


Edgar L. Shor 


The Thai Bureaucracy 


The Thai bureaucracy, viewed as a subsystem of Thailand’s self- 
contained political system, variously manifests cultural uniqueness. 
Insulated from external pressures as a result of the absorption of major 
societal interests within the government, the bureaucracy’s orientation 
and preoccupations are conspicuously introverted. Political influence, 
personalities, and prerogative provide the immediate frames of reference 
of administrative officialdom. Career strategies, working doctrines, and 
standards of conduct in the civil service are flexibly calibrated to the 
particularistic norms of ranking superiors. Authority relationships, 
structured mainly by impermanent personal clique groupings, are 
tenuous and unstable. But efforts to institutionalize formal sanctions 
and channels of accountability founder on a cultural predilection for 
informal and covert control devices. 

Edgar L. Shor is assistant professor in the Department of Govern- 
ment, Indiana University. 


UNIQUE among the countries of Southeast Asia in its long heri- 
tage of national independence, Thailand possesses a self-deter- 
mined administrative system managed by a self-developed bureauc- 


*This paper is based on a research study conducted by the author in Thailand 
from October 1956 to April 1958, as Visiting Director of Research in the Institute 
of Public Administration at Thammasat University (under the Indiana University- 
Thammasat University ICA contract). Data were obtained through interviews with 
representative officials and from records in the ministries and National Civil Service 
Commission. The assistance of Luang Sukhum, Secretary-General of the Civil Service 
Commission, and of the research staff of the Institute of Public Administration is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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racy.” Free to shape its own modern institutions, and uninhibited 
by anti-Western fixations that have afflicted states with a colonial 
history, it has eagerly and sometimes uncritically borrowed West- 
ern ideas and practices. These have been artfully fused, how- 
ever, with traditional social structures, values, and behavior pat- 
terns. Reflecting thus a culturally distinctive response to moderniz- 
ing pressures, the contemporary Thai administrative system pro- 
vides an instructive model of transitional bureaucracy. 

Like other newly developing countries, Thailand manifests the 
familiar syndrome of transitional political development. The trav- 
ail of political instability and the struggle for legitimation, eco- 
nomic “bootstrap” aspirations and the scarcity of administrative 
resources condition the bureaucracy’s institutional role. But the 
most significant operational perspectives of the Thai public service 
are provided by the self-containment of the political system within 
which it functions. 

Etatism absorbs into the public sphere the significant groups 
and goals which occupy the private sector in other countries, in- 
corporating within the bureaucracy virtually the full range of 
societal interests. Few important organizational roles exist outside 
officialdom; autonomous formal organizations are few and feeble. 
Thus the government almost completely absorbs entire professions, 
such as medicine and teaching, and affiliates their associations. Few 
external pressures relate bureaucratic perspectives to nonpolitical 
norms and goals. Within a virtually autonomous political system, 
the bureaucracy rarely transcends the introversion of an exclu- 
sively bureaucratic ethos. Political influence, personality, and pre- 
rogative consequently provide the guidelines of Thai administra- 
tion. 

This paper discusses the distinctive characteristics of the Thai 
bureaucracy in the context of the political system and a rapidly 
modernizing social order. The analysis focuses on the institutional 
patterns and modes of behavior of the career officialdom. The 

*“Bureaucracy” is defined here as the corps of nonelective civil administrative 
officials. The model of bureaucracy projected in the analysis is based on the con- 
struct recently suggested by Eisenstadt, analyzing an administrative organization as 
a composite social system interacting with major elements of its environment. See 


S. N. Eisenstadt, Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization, and Debureaucratization, Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 308 ff. 
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discussion proceeds from a conception of the bureaucracy princi- 
pally as a substantially dependent subsystem of the evolving polit- 
ical system. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SETTING* 


Bureaucratization of governmental roles and authority in Thai- 
land has combined Western forms with conspicuously divergent 
traditional patterns. Thai society has been characterized as loosely 
structured, with minimal restraints of mobility, sanctions of con- 
duct, and formalization of roles. In contrast to other Asian coun- 
tries, the social classes have been only vaguely defined, and group 
cohesion has been impermanent, permitting a relatively “open” 
social system. Family and group ties typically have been dissolved 
without great stress. But common traditions and cultural homo- 
geneity have provided a high degree of social integration. 

While modernizing pressures have introduced increasing insti- 
tutionalization and codification of behavior, the persistence of 
diffused and particularistic patterns results in considerable uneven- 
ness in various sectors of the society. Politics and administration, 
predominantly urban concerns, and heavily concentrated in the 
capital city of Bangkok, probably reflect the relatively high urban 
penetration of Western patterns. Yet, while government is for- 
mally bureaucratized, the contemporary role structure in its admin- 
istration is only imperfectly differentiated. In large measure func- 
tional relationships are diffuse and highly personalized. While 
occupational specialization is far advanced, specialized assignments 
frequently are based more on personal factors than on expertise. 
Formal status is typically superseded by social status; an individu- 
al’s personal stature rather than official position determines his 
influence. The power structure is only superficially institution- 
alized, and the exercise of power is subject to few universalistic 
limits. 

*This section relies heavily on the descriptions of Thailand’s social structure, 
personality and behavior patterns, governmental and political processes in Lauriston 
Sharp, ed., Thailand (New Haven, 1956); Wendell Blanchard, ed., Thailand (New 
York, 1957); David A. Wilson, “Thailand,” in Governments and Politics of South- 
east Asia, ed. by George McT. Kahin (Ithaca, 1959), pt. I; James Mosel, “Thai 


Administrative Behavior,” in Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administra- 
tion, ed. by William J. Siffin (Bloomington, 1957), 278-331. 
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A traditional “vertical orientation” and acute status conscious- 
ness similarly persist in the public sphere. Ancient hierarchical tra- 
ditions continue to elicit respect and deference to all persons of 
superior status, and social interaction is oriented mainly by the 
relative social position of the participants. But the marked individ- 
ualism of the Thai combines such modes with individual dignity 
and a broad tolerance of deviation. Outward deference may not 
signify dependable loyalty. The individual retains considerable 
freedom of action, and the transgression of moral standards is 
widely indulged. 

Western material values, however, have encroached significantly 
upon the traditional values of moral excellence and service to the 
Crown. Status is increasingly correlated with wealth. Political 
power and its rewards are major societal goals. Material affluence 
as well as social position are largely derivative from the possession 
of access to political influence. Within the sphere of governmental 
administration, the contemporary infusion of achievement-oriented 
standards similarly has intruded conspicuously upon traditional 
preoccupations with ritual, etiquette, equanimity, and personal 
gratification. 

Political power has been concentrated in a relatively small 
leadership group, currently dominated by army chiefs. Parlia- 
mentary government has been suspended since the overthrow of 
the constitutional regime and establishment of military rule in 
October, 1958. This resort to military dictatorship punctuated a 
quarter-century of nominal constitutionalism that originated with 
the 1932 revolution against the absolute monarchy. During this 
period Thailand has experimented fitfully with constitutions, 
legislatures, elections, and other trappings of democracy. But in 
the absence of mass political consciousness and the prerequisite 
social institutions, these forms have been corrupted and have served 
as instruments of continued authoritarian rule. The principal 
participants in the power struggle have been the competing factions 
within an elite group, who have resorted repeatedly to coups d’état 
to seize the reins of government. Political dominance has depended 
mainly on support of the armed forces, and during the past decade, 
leadership of the ruling group has been pre-empted largely by the 
military group. Control of the government has been sought prima- 
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rily for the power, prestige, and perquisites of office. The various 
factions have had few commitments to ideology or program, and 
transfers of power have thus produced little change of national 
policy. Successive regimes have been able to achieve their purposes 
without conspicuous oppression; the people, long inured to abso- 
lutism, have been generally quiescent. 

The composition of the Council of Ministers and allocation of 
ministries has normally reflected the existing configuration of 
political and military strength. The principal nexus of leadership 
alignments at the top has been the personal clique. In constituting 
governments the prime ministers have generally assigned key posts 
to clique leaders and have frequently shuffled ministry posts and 
other assignments to retain support of the most influential poli- 
ticians. Shifting group alignments and competition for posts and 
power within the leadership have perpetuated political instability 
and disunity. 

Deprived of the traditional deference accorded the morally 
legitimized monarchy, governments have relied upon the disposi- 
tion of offices and shared material rewards to obtain the support 
of key leaders. This necessity has governed the distribution of the 
spoils of office, including lucrative positions in state enterprises. 
The resulting dependence of the government on the contingent 
loyalty of its principal supporters has necessitated considerable 
indulgence of illegal and irregular activities among its supporters. 
Such pressures, together with the augmented opportunities afford- 
ed by recent expansion of governmental regulation and enterprise, 
have given rise to large-scale corruption. In the absence of political 
accountability, political leaders have been unrestrained in their 
arbitrary rule, public plunder, and personal enrichment. 


THE BUREAUCRACY AND ITS ROLE 


The bureaucracy is the pre-eminent secular institution of mod- 
ern Thailand. Heir to a venerable royal tradition, yet consciously 
modeled along Western patterns for almost three-quarters of a 
century, the civil service links the nation’s proud past with its 
rapidly changing present. Conceived in the image of autocratic 
despotism, it has been nurtured in the transitional struggle toward 
modern constitutionalism. 
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The regular civil service corps is comprehensive in scope, 
embracing all ministries, and including provincial administrators, 
school teachers, university professors, and the police. Only officials 
of the government's commercial enterprises and of municipalities 
are excluded. The National Civil Service Act places in the career 
service all positions up to cabinet level, including those of perma- 
nent secretary-general in the ministries, and director-general in 
the departments. The total of these civil officials exceeds 200,000 
persons, whose remuneration currently claims approximately 70 
per cent of the annual national budget. 

Traditionally the Thai public service has been an exceedingly 
prestigious occupation. Over the years, the civil service has ab- 
sorbed almost all college-educated Thai. In recent years its public 
esteem apparently has declined somewhat, but positions in the 
government, particularly at upper levels, continue to confer great 
prestige and high social status. While an increasing number of 
graduates of ability now find opportunities in private employment, 
the great majority of college students still aspire to careers in the 
civil service.* 

The tradition of a neutral instrumental bureaucracy, absent 
or abandoned in many non-Western countries, is relatively well 
preserved in Thailand. The permanent administrative officials 
function essentially as subservient instruments of the political 
leadership. While political leaders have occasionally manipulated 
sectors of the public service for political ends, the civil service as a 
whole has been permitted to remain on the sidelines of the power 
struggle arena. The Thai bureaucracy thus retains functional dis- 
tinctness and institutional integrity. A stable corps of neutral 
career officials has loyally placed its services at the disposal of suc- 
cessive transitory political regimes. Throughout the mutatiors and 
occasional lapses of political leadership, these officials have main- 
tained the continuity of the nation’s public administration. In a 
nation buffeted by turbulent political currents and shifting consti- 
tutional tides, the Thai bureaucracy has provided an anchor of 
stability. 

Though exposed to the vicissitudes of the political struggle, civil 

‘Edgar A. Schuler and Vibul Thamavit, Public Opinion among Thai Students 
(Bangkok, 1958), p. 91. 
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servants have shared little of the power proceeds. The discretionary 
authority of administrative officials is narrowly circumscribed. 
Little power is delegated; even less is independently exercised, 
since even minor matters are generally brought up to the political 
level for decision. But the bureaucracy has generally exerted a 
major influence in the formulation of national policies. For various 
reasons, extraordinary responsibility for policy initiation and de- 
velopment has devolved upon Thai administrators. Since there are 
virtually no autonomous professional, intellectual, or interest 
group sources for policy proposals, program ideas and techniques 
originate almost exclusively within the public sector. Inside the 
government, dependence upon the bureaucracy is heightened by 
the limited technical competence and interest and by westerniza- 
tion of transitory and predominantly military political executives. 
The permanent officials have necessarily been custodians of the 
nation’s long-range concerns, which temporary ministry heads have 
attended to only intermittently. The nation’s ambitious commit- 
ments to modernization, moreover, place a premium on Western 
experience and contact, which in Thailand is largely confined to 
the civil service. Of the fourteen ministers in the last constitutional 
cabinet, only two had spent any considerable time abroad. The 
bureaucracy has been the principal mediator of acculturative 
change in Thailand, generating, transmitting, and absorbing pres- 
sures for modernization. 

The resources of the civil service, particularly in the middle and 
higher echelons, are impressive. The long independence and steady 
development of the bureaucracy has provided the nation with an 
experienced and remarkably skillful corps of native administrators. 
For almost a century, under both the absolute monarchy and con- 
stitutional regimes, the government has systematically provided 
European, and more recently, American education for numerous 
prospective civil servants. Currently more than a thousand Thai 
students destined for responsible government posts are receiving 
foreign training under government scholarships. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE CAREER 


The formal organization of the Thai bureaucracy conforms to 
the classic Weberian model: statutes and executive decrees deline- 
ate discrete jurisdictions and specialized functions for the public 
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service. All but a few government functions are formally integrated 
in a hierarchical structure within the twelve ministries under the 
Office of the Council of Ministers. Political disunity, however, 
splits the bureaucracy into rival ministerial blocs and departmental 
factions. Each ministry is organized in the conventional pattern 
of departments, divisions, and sections. Organizational coherence 
within the major ministries generally is achieved only at the depart- 
ment level. Outside the regular executive establishment are the 
numerous incorporated government organizations, operating vari- 
ous commercial and industrial enterprises, and employing thou- 
sands of non-civil-service officials. Although specific ministries are 
legally assigned responsibility for supervising these enterprises, the 
latter, exempt from the regular personnel and budgetary system, 
are in effect independent. 

The civil service system, established over a quarter-century ago, 
is patterned largely after the British model. The laws provide 
standard merit-based policies and procedures for all ministries. 
A national Civil Service Commission, constituted as an ex officio 
body in the Office of the Council of Ministers, is legally responsible 
for the development of uniform rules and for government-wide 
supervision of personnel practices, but political influences circum- 
scribe such centralized control. The Commission may deny specific 
ministry requests for exceptions to classification or compensation 
rules, or disapprove disciplinary actions; however, the more power- 
ful ministers are generally able to impose their will on the 
Commission. 

The pattern of careers in the civil service is governed by a rank 
classification system. The law merely provides five categories of 
positions identified only by hierarchical level and grade rank. At 
the top of the schedule, the “special grade” is prescribed mainly 
for heads of departments, permanent secretaries of the ministries, 
and their deputies. At the bottom, the “fourth grade” rank is 
assigned a large undifferentiated category of “clerks.” The relative- 
ly small number of grades corresponds to the rather compressed 
range of the hierarchy. Professional and technical positions are not 
separately classified; such posts are simply equated to hierarchical 
positions and assigned corresponding rank. Since the rank of top 
officials is determined by the hierarchical position of their units, 
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the unit’s organizational status is particularly important. Pressures 
for elevated rank consequently result in some distortions of admin- 
istrative structure. Thus, in a few instances, departments have been 
established within divisions; and within the Council of Ministers, 
which has ministerial status, two subdivisions are also given 
ministerial status. 

Within the service two career pyramids are differentiated by 
educational requirements. University graduates, including those 
in the professions, normally enter the service as third-grade 
officials and may aspire to the highest permanent posts in the 
ministry. Those having only secondary school education begin as 
fourth-grade officers and have more narrowly limited advancement 
prospects. Recruitment for both classes normally proceeds by open 
competitive examinations, based on general knowledge and on 
some specialized subject matter and supplemented by oral 
examinations. 

The emphasis on formal educational attainment gears the sys- 
tem of higher education to the specialized careers of the civil 
service. In the major universities, all of which are state institutions, 
the various schools prepare students specifically for careers in 
particular ministries. Civil service examinations correspond with 
college curricula, and officials of various departments often serve 
as part-time lecturers in related schools. These instructors may also 
advise students on their department’s programs, policies, and 
recruitment plans. 

Salaries prescribed by law for each grade and step-within-grade 
consist of base pay plus a cost-of-living allowance. Since increases 
of salary schedules have been accomplished repeatedly by raising 
the allowance rather than the base pay, the former now constitutes 
the major portion of the official’s monthly compensation. Current 
pay scales are quite generally acknowledged to be inadequate in 
view of the steady inflation of recent years. The current beginning 
salary of an official entering the service from the university, with 
the much-respected Bachelor's degree, is less than the average wage 
of skilled laborers in Thailand. Salary differentials for the several 
grade levels are also inequitable and unrealistic. Generous fringe 
benefits, which only slightly mitigate the financial hardship of 
lower-level employees, include hospital care, education allowances 
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for civil servants’ children attending private schools, income tax 
exemptions, and a relatively liberal pension scheme. Recent dis- 
content and corruption in the civil service is widely attributed to 
inadequate pay. 

But the most deleterious influence on the career service is the 
pervasive political interference in personnel matters. The merit 
principle is established by law and elaborated by procedural safe- 
guards, but its legal barricades have been undermined by ubiqui- 
tous favoritism. While the civil service has generally kept aloof 
from direct involvement in the power struggle, it has not been 
effectively insulated from partisan impositions. 

In recruitment, placement, and promotion, the merit system 
frequently yields to the claims of political and personal preferment. 
Exploitation of the loopholes of discretionary authority and out- 
right violation of the law may proceed with impunity. In the 
absence of forceful political pressures, or with the protection of 
counterpressures, the Civil Service Commission can intervene to 
enforce personnel rules equitably, but heads of ministries and 
departments with sufficient influence in the Cabinet can overrule 
the Commission. The requirement that appointments be made in 
the order of scores on competitive examinations is frequently 
evaded by obtaining cabinet approval of special methods of selec- 
tion. Such arrangements, together with irregularities where exami- 
nations are given, permit the selection of favored candidates. 
Recruitment rules are skirted also by temporary appointments 
exempt from placement rules. Thus, individuals appointed on a 
temporary basis are later eased into regular appointments by pass- 
ing a subsequent examination for which their experience on the 
job has qualified them. 

Procedures for promotion and salary increases afford even broad- 
er discretionary opportunities for political and personal preference. 
Promotion rules require both the recommendation of superiors 
and qualifying examination. But the latter may be perfunctory. 
For lower- and middle-echelon advancement, the decisive require- 
ment is the support of the director-general of the department or 
the undersecretary of the ministry. Sponsorship by the minister and 
confirmation by the Cabinet is necessary for attainment of the 
highest rank. Enforcement of the merit principle in promotions is 
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handicapped not only by the usual political influences, but fre- 
quently by the poor condition of personnel records. One device 
employed to evade the rules is the arrangement for a short-term 
transfer. Though legitimate moves to other ministries are rare, a 
favorite may be transferred to one of the special components, such 
as the police or military services, in which a higher rank can be 
obtained, followed by a return to the original agency in grade. 
Annual merit increases in salary, granted routinely, normally con- 
sist of salary advancement to that of the next step within a grade, 
but ministers may reward favored subordinates by approval of 
higher increases for special reasons. 

Political influence thus pervades personnel management. The 
result, however, is not a thoroughgoing patronage system. Favorit- 
ism and the merit principle coexist in artful and tolerant accommo- 
dation. For the vast majority of civil servants job tenure is secure. 
Such tenure is facilitated both by the tradition of loyalty to chang- 
ing political masters, and by the sufficiency of positions for the 
favored as a result of the steady expansion of the public payroll. 
The Thai civil service, moreover, has been spared the pressures 
experienced by other countries to utilize government service as 
work relief for large numbers of unemployed. 

But at the top levels of the bureaucracy, job tenure is rendered 
somewhat less secure by the close identification of ranking civil 
servants with their political superiors. The latter often fill the 
positions of ministry undersecretary and department director- 
general with partisan supporters who become closely identified 
with the existing power group. Consequently a change of regime 
is likely to result in removal of incumbents who are out of favor 
with the new leadership, or whose position is needed for another 
with a stronger claim to reward. In making such replacements, 
political leaders avoid outright dismissal and wholesale or hasty 
turnover. Typically, the former incumbent is transferred, pen- 
sioned, or simply “attached” to the department or ministry without 
assignment and remains on the payroll. Generally, also, only a few 
crucial posts are involved initially; additional removals are made 
over a long period. Thus the transfer of power in the 1957 coup 
d’état resulted in the immediate replacement of the director- 
general in only a small number of strategically placed departments, 
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mainly in the Police, Public Relations, and Army Departments. 
Since that time, others have been removed to make way for 
favorites in important civil service posts. Such practices, it may be 
noted, constitute one of the pressures for expansion of the public 
service through increased government activities. 

The most subversive political manipulation of the civil service 
is represented by the violations of the principle of neutrality in 
political campaigns. Despite a legal ban on participation in elec- 
toral activity and on demonstration of support or opposition by 
the bureaucracy, the ruling cliques have mobilized segments of the 
civil service for partisan election activities. In the 1957 campaign, 
the Government Party marshalled the organization and prestige of 
local government officials and the police to gain support for its 
candidates, particularly in outlying areas.5 Such use of the civil 
service has been confined, of course, to the party in power and has 
been accomplished in significantly covert and sometimes subtle 
fashion. Thus in the 1957 election the government apparently 
arranged ostensibly official visits by prestigious civil servants to 
their home communities, where their mere presence would pre- 
sumably aid the electoral fortunes of the Government Party 
candidates in the district.® 

THE AUTHORITY STRUCTURE 

In the Thai bureaucracy, patterns of authority relationship are 
habitually hierarchical, predominantly personal, and inherently 
unstable. Since all social interaction in the society depends largely 
on superior-inferior role taking, hierarchical authority lays power- 
ful claim to intrinsic legitimacy. But the formal chain of command 
is also overlaid by personal and group alignments that more direct- 
ly structure administrative control and subordination. Through- 
out the contemporary scene, changing standards of legitimacy, 
transitory command of sanctions, and shifting bases of group identi 
fication render authority inconstant and sometimes indeterminate. 

The exercise of hierarchical authority is enhanced in Thailand 
by culturally ingrained habits of deference to all superiors. Tradi- 

‘David A. Wilson and Herbert P. Phillips, Elections and Parties in Thailand, 
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tionally associating eminence with moral excellence, the Thai are 
socially conditioned to deep respect for all officeholders. But the 
impress of such tradition-based authority on the attitudes of the 
modern Thai bureaucracy may easily be exaggerated. Erosion of 
the moral basis of political power has deprived recent regimes of 
the panoply of ethical authority that earlier evoked the respectful 
subservience of subordinates. While the high status of government 
officials continues to elicit unquestioning submissiveness from the 
vast majority of citizens, informed sophisticated bureaucrats are 
more likely to transcend traditional role patterns. For many west- 
ernized individuals in government service, the borrowed symbols 
of legitimacy—the rhetoric of constitutionalism and hollow forms 
of democracy—would seem to confer little authority on regimes 
brought to power by naked force. The affinities of such regimes, 
moreover, for license, self-aggrandizement, and irresponsibility, 
have evidently impaired respect for higher officials on the part of 
civil servants attuned to more democratic norms. The outward 
deference of these subordinates is no longer indicative of accept- 
ance. For large numbers of civil servants in the modern bureauc- 
racy, the authority of superiors may be dependent less on habitual 
obedience than on formal and informal sanctions. Punitive sanc- 
tions are afforded by the elaborate discipline system. The Civil 
Service Act specifies in detail the various types of proscribed con- 
duct and the penalties, ranging from reprimand to expulsion, for 
violation of the discipline code. Under procedures and rules pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Service Commission, minor offenses are 
punishable by immediate superiors; more severe penalties require 
the approval of the minister. 

But Thai officials are singularly reluctant to invoke disciplinary 
action against erring subordinates. Superiors generally avoid such 
measures except in serious cases, and, where such punitive action 
is inescapable, they tend to minimize the charges and impose the 
mildest penalties permitted. Minor breaches often are dealt with 
simply by threats to withhold annual merit increases. In view of the 
generally acknowledged high incidence of misconduct, the total 
of 2,519 cases of disciplinary action recorded in 1957 indicates 
considerable disinclination to employ disciplinary powers.* 


"Records of the National Civil Service Commission of Thailand. 
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When such powers are exercised, the formal recourse open to 
disciplined officials is limited, and rarely taken. Cases involving 
minor penalties may be submitted only to the next higher level of 
the hierarchy; in cases involving removal from the service, appeal 
to the prime minister is authorized. But disciplined officials exer- 
cise such rights of appeal only rarely; in recent years fewer than 
10 per cent of such cases have been appealed.* They are far more 
likely to seek support or retaliation informally. There is no 
recourse to the courts or the Civil Service Commission. The latter 
routinely reviews all cases merely for the legality of procedure and 
penalties. But in relatively few cases does it question ministry 
action. In 1957 only 2 per cent of all cases were rejected by the 
Commission; in most of these instances the reason, significantly, 
was excessive leniency on the part of the ministry.® 

High level officials have explained such leniency by characteriz- 
ing themselves as “softhearted”. But this apparent tenderness may 
well reflect more practical rather than sentimental factors. Superi- 
ors are sometimes inhibited by the difficulties or political risks that 
disciplinary action may entail. The disciplined official may use 
informal channels to bring the case to the attention of the Admin- 
istrative Inspection Department, whose intervention is dreaded. 
The justification of punishment imposed for some offenses may 
require evidence that is frequently difficult to produce. The 
possibility of political reprisal may similarly deter warranted 
disciplinary measures. 

The widespread failure to apply rules of discipline is notably 
consistent with the more general societal tolerance of relatively 
minor misconduct. The flexibility of Thai moral standards not 
only condones, but may elicit sympathy for, the underpaid civil 
servant who accepts bribes to supplement his meager income.’® 

The weaknesses of negative sanctions heightens dependence on 

*Tbid. 

“Typical of such attitudes is the editorial suggestion during the government's 
preparation of a recent measure to increase the penalty for corruption, in which it 
was proposed that such penalties be applied only where after investigation it is 
determined that the money was sought “to indulge in drinking or gambling, or 
any other vice,” exonerating low-salaried civil servants who sought merely to 


supplement their incomes “to make both ends meet” (sic) (Siam Rath [weekly ed.], 
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posi:ive rewards for validation of hierarchical authority. For this 
purpose, department heads and ministers implement their broad 
discretionary power and political leverage to offer incentives of 
career advancement. For the ambitious and aggressive civil servants, 
at least, such sanctions can enforce obedience and even abject 
subservience. 

The dispensation of such rewards also supports the distinctive 
clique pattern of authority relationships in Thai administrative 
agencies. The personal clique, based on a feudallike system of per- 
sonal obligation, provides the principal focus of bureaucratic loy- 
alty and identification. Bonds of reciprocal obligation, reminiscent 
of earlier patron-client structures in the traditional social system, 
informally align a number of dependeni suvordinates with indi- 
vidual political and administrative leaders in more or less cohesive 
informal structures. In contrast to primary group ties in some 
other Asian countries, the clique zrovpings in Thailand are sub- 
stantially independent of family or kinship relations. These tend, 
rather, to form around the chiefs of organizational units at each 
level of the hierarchy, in a pyramid of group alignments and influ- 
ence. Thus a civil servant’s initial entry and subsequent advance- 
ment in a department is often sponsored by a ranking department 
official, to whom he is obliged, in turn, to render personal loyalty 
and support. But clique ties do not bind members permanently; 
loyalties may be withdrawn and transferred to others. The clique 
relationship is functionally diffuse, eliciting mutual support in a 
variety of public and private affairs. When a clique leader holds 
multiple official posts, his follower subordinates in one department 
can be expected to assist him in his several capacities. His advice, 
sponsorship, and assistance in personal matters is reciprocated by 
his retainers through various types of personal service. 

Since the clique generally consists of a ranking superior and his 
subordinates within the organization, it usually coincides with the 
legal structure. Thus the informal system of group alignment tends 
generally to undergird rather than undermine the formal organiza- 
tional structure. Similarly, the superior’s personal authority is 
likely to be commensurate with his formal authority. Both types, 
it should be noted, are validated in varying degrees by the superior’s 
use of rewards as inducement to gain the compliance of subordi- 
nates. To the extent that hierarchical authority may lack the moral 
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force of legitimacy, and avoid the use of punitive sanctions, it is 
sustained largely by discriminating distribution of promotions and 
other material incentives. The clique basis of subordination sim- 
ilarly requires that the loyal support of followers be obligated by 
sufficient rewards. Since such wholesale favoritism requires politi- 
cal influence at top levels, the volume of rewards available to the 
organization head for these purposes is largely determined by his 
own political access. As a result, there would appear to be con- 
siderable correlation of political, personal, and formal authority 
in the Thai bureaucracy, but since political standing and the 
resulting incentives to subordination fluctuate, such correlation 
cannot always be assumed. In many cases, consequently, the superi- 
or’s personal status and official status diverge. In such instances, 
the former generally prevails. 

Thus, authority patterns in Thai administration are delineated 
primarily by informal organization rather than formal structure, 
and by personal status rather than hierarchical relationship, 
although there is considerable overlapping in both. Moreover, 
since personal and political power are transitory, authority is 
unstable and tenuous. Shifting loyalties and covert alliances, in 
turn, make it difficult to ascertain precisely the extent of political 
influence. Consequently, authority relationships in the Thai 
bureaucracy are frequently indeterminate. 

These fluid and uncertain patterns of authority also serve to 
shorten the organizational distance over which top-level formal 
authority can be exerted. The precariousness of cohesion at suc- 
cessive levels of the hierarchy attenuates over-all hierarchical con 
trol. The personalized basis of subordination similarly tends to 
weaken unity within the larger administrative structure. The civil 
servant's loyalty to the department and its head is largely deriva- 
tive from his personal relationship to a ranking superior. Loyalties 
to the parent organization are consequently tenuous. Thus the 
political separatism of departments and ministries is paralleled by 
powerful centrifugal pressures within these units. 


NORMS AND SANCTIONS OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT 

The insulation of Thai officialdom from extragovernmental 
goals and competing nonpolitical standards gives free reign to self- 
determined norms of official conduct. As a result of its substantial 
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independence from external influences, the bureaucracy’s perspec- 
tives and preoccupations are clearly introverted. Such self-contain- 
ment imparts considerable uniformity to career perception and 
social outlook. Working doctrines and standards of behavior sim- 
ilarly conform to norms sanctioned entirely within the service. 

While a variety of motivations attract the Thai to government 
employment, a common strategy guides their career advancement. 
For the mobile, the prestigious government service provides the 
principal route to higher social status. Upper-level positions also 
offer opportunities for influence, enrichment, and travel abroad. 
Salary increments are virtually certain, and the steady expansion 
of state activity in recent years has enhanced advancement pros- 
pects. As the changing economy has induced greater anxiety regard- 
ing income, the importance of economic security and the ultimate 
pension have doubtless increased. At lower levels, the rather 
relaxed routines of government offices, the short hours of work, and 
numerous holidays have strong appeal to many careerists. 

The dependence of careers on political and personal favor appar- 
ently dictates an entrepreneurial career strategy for the ambitious. 
Competition for the required support and sponsorship of the influ- 
ential would seem to place a premium on guile, expediency, and 
“inside” intelligence. Aspirants to top-level posts must remain 
sensitive to political currents and circumspect in their relation- 
ships to ascendant power groups. Choices of affiliation often are 
informed by opportunist calculation; the bonds of clique relation- 
ship thus may be loosened by opportunities offered by alternative 
alignments. Since the necessary intelligence is communicated large- 
ly through private channels, access to strategic points in the infor- 
mal communication network is assiduously sought. Resulting inse- 
curities exact their toll. Despite the cultural predisposition to 
equanimity, mobile personalities in the contemporary bureaucracy 
frequently manifest aggressions and anxiety. 

Stratification of the civil service precludes a common profes- 
sional identity, but at higher levels there is evidence of a shared 
social outlook. Group solidarity is impaired by both horizontal 
and vertical differentiation. Although the wearing of a standard 
uniform throughout the service provides a common symbol, rank 
insignia adorning the uniform command observance of status 
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differences. In the two lower grades occupied by more than 85 
per cent of civil service employees, there is little evidence of any 
sense of common interest. But at upper levels, the approximately 5 
per cent who hold the two highest ranks evince an elitist class con- 
sciousness. Department heads and permanent secretaries of the 
ministries tend to identify with their political superiors rather than 
with civil servants. As a result of the accessibility of higher educa- 
tion to various classes in the society and of mobility within the 
service, the upper levels are open to individuals of disparate social 
backgrounds. But while the bureaucracy’s social origins are hetero- 
geneous, officials manifest a common outlook. 

In marked contrast to that of other Asian public services, the 
orientation of the bureaucracy in Thailand is empirical and 
pragmatic. Its moods and modes are uninhibited by humanistic 
tradition or logical rigor; nor is it preoccupied with obscurantist 
legalism or procedural rectitude. The working doctrines of the 
civil service are eminently practical. In the absence of professional 
codes, the conduct of administration is adjusted to moral flexi- 
bility, official prerogative, and particularist policy. 

Integrity in the organization is generally governed by the ethical 
standards of department heads. Where the latter indulge in finan- 
cial exploitation of the office, they are typically imitated by sub- 
ordinates, though on a smaller scale. While outright quid pro quo 
complicity is unlikely because of the risks of such trust, implicit 
acquiescence of influential superiors, in or out of the organization, 
is essential to sustained corruption. It is notable that the appoint- 
ment several years ago, as director-general of the Customs Depart- 
ment, of an individual widely acknowledged to be incorruptible, 
was expected to introduce integrity at all levels of the department. 

Execution of the laws and administration of services in Thai- 
land are enveloped in a pervasive fog of particularism. In the 
absence of a binding rule of law, established rules afford uncertain 
limits to prerogative. Minor infractions sometimes, and in some 
sectors, subject the offender to rebuke or punishment, while seri- 
ous transgressions elsewhere go unnoticed. The inclination of 
superiors to affirm plans and programs only “in principle,” and 
to approve numerous exceptions and ad hoc determinations 
affords subordinates little policy guidance. Consequently the per- 
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sonal orientation and objectives of superiors typically provide the 
premises of action at lower levels. Subordinates understandably 
avoid responsibility, both by seeking determinations of relatively 
minor questions from higher levels and by withholding advice that 
might clash with the current preferences of the organization head. 
For most civil servants, a naturally high tolerance for inconsistency 
and improvisation facilitates responsiveness to indeterminacy and 
unpredictability at upper levels. 

But in a small and presumably expanding sector of the civil 
service, a predilection for more universalistic and rational norms 
may be detected. For numerous westernized officials, policies and 
methods are frequently appraised in terms of the criteria of respon- 
sibility and efficiency. All officials, to be sure, give lip service to 
these values, but an apparently genuine dedication to such stand- 
ards is strikingly apparent at the middle levels of the service, 
particularly in a number of division chiefs. It is evident that goal- 
oriented administrators are frustrated and dismayed by the arbi- 
trary and ineffectual behavior of their department heads and 
ministers. In recent years, impulsive and unsound top-level deci- 
sions in critical matters have notably distressed these civil servants. 
Their concern was indicated, of course, by the recent collapse of 
the parliamentary government structure, following a period of 
fumbling and drift. 

These subordinates possess few sanctions that could insinuate 
alternative values. Open resistance or overt disagreement would 
be futile as well as culturally taboo. Discontent, however, often 
finds expression in more discreet and subtle forms. The alienated 
civil servant may voice his complaint in an anonymous letter to 
government heads, or even to the press. Malicious gossip and 
rumormongering frequently provide outlets for such aggressions. 
But more commonly, criticism of irresponsible and _ inefficient 
management is repressed. The result, however, is a noticeable 
tension and disaffection in an important sector of the bureaucracy. 

Since Western norms have gained greater acceptance in the 
bureaucracy than among the general public, it is in the bureauc- 
racy, significantly, that pressures are generated for more respon- 
sible and efficient administration. The vast majority of citizens 
are disposed to be exceedingly tolerant of the prerogatives, way- 
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wardness, and petty profiteering of officials. They are disturbed, 
however, by gross corruption and immorality, and by serious 
abuse. Indifference and inaction also are offensive to a people 
whose perceptions of “government” are still largely confined to 
the traditional paternalist image. 

Formal sanctions available to the public against such abuses 
have been ineffective. The rights of citizens against officials pre- 
scribed in the Constitution and statutes have rarely been enforced 
by legal restraints. Parliamentary intercession has been negligible, 
of course. Although the judiciary branch would appear to be rela- 
tively independent," private citizens are disinclined to seek court 
action against government officials. Such reluctance is attributable 
in part to the costliness and delays of litigation, but for the most 
part doubtless reflects the persistent conception of government as 
an absolute state beyond the reach of legal process. In cases of prop- 
erty or personal damage, the citizen normally accepts an out-of- 
court settlement. Individuals victimized by illegal action either 
accept abuse with resignation or discreetly communicate their 
grievances to higher officials who, they may hope, will initiate pros- 
ecution under the criminal code. 

The Thai manifest a distinctive predilection for informal, in- 
direct, and secretive sanctions. Under the Public Petitions Act, 
adopted in 1949, an official channel is provided for bringing citi- 
zen complaints against administrative officials directly to the atten- 
tion of the government. Signed or anonymous communications 
may be submitted to a Public Petitions Commission located in the 
prime minister's office. Upon receipt, charges are investigated and 
a report of action taken is made to the petitioner.’* Despite the 
Commission’s reputation for fair and independent handling of 
complaints, this formal mechanism has had limited success. Citi- 
zens seeking redress against official misconduct or corruption char- 
acteristically resort more often to anonymous letters sent directly 
to the prime minister or other political leaders. Apparently civil 
servants themselves take advantage of the anonymity of this device. 


“Interference by the government in nonpolitical cases before the courts is rare. 
See Albert Lyman, The Judicial System of Thailand, Journal of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia, 22 (1955), 85-92. 

“Royal Thai Government Gazette, 1950, 97h. 
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and 


Residents of the hinterland are particularly disposed to use 
sometimes abuse—such letters for charges against local government 
officials.'* Thus in efforts to restrain or punish official misconduct, 
informal appeals usually are substituted for legal remedies. These 
appeals, moreover, also provide a measure of ‘‘feedback” for Thai- 
land’s persistently authoritarian regimes. 

Such letters are frequently malicious. Since an official charged with misconduct 
cannot be advanced while under investigation, his enemies can delay advancement 
by filing such unofficial complaints just prior to the annual merit increase awards. 
Frederick J. Horrigan, Local Government and Administration in Thailand (unpub- 


lished dissertation, Indiana University, 1959), p. 108. 
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Students of comparative administration can find useful research tools 
in the growing methodological literature of comparative politics. After 
reviewing the development of the study of comparative politics, the 
article examines two main types of conceptual models: “general sys- 
tem” models, which attempt conceptualization for all societies, and 
“political culture” schemes, which assume that a classification of polit- 
ical systems must precede the development of dimensions for compar- 
ison. Several other comparative tools are also examined. The article 
concludes that both models will prove useful for comparative adminis- 
tration, but that political culture models, being more closely related 
to the various classes of political systems, can more easily be made 
operational. 

Alfred Diamant is associate professor in the Department of Political 
Science, University of Florida. 


STUDENTS of comparative public administration can find in 
comparative politics a considerable body of substantive materials 
directly related to their own concerns, as well as increasingly 
sophisticated and self-conscious efforts at methodological clarifi- 
cation. This division between methodological and substantive 

?The author would like to thank his colleague at Gainesville, Alfred Clubok, for 


helping him clarify his ideas and shape his conclusions. The responsibility for the 
present form of these ideas and conclusions is, of course, his own. 
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contributions is to some extent arbitrary and artificial. Students 
of comparative politics, by focusing on certain data or problems, 
are led to a particular method for handling these data. Thus they 
contribute not only a substantive body of information but, in some 
cases, also a distinct methodology.? On the other hand, those con- 
cerned only with questions of method nevertheless approach this 
problem from a certain body of empirical data, and thereby can 
give us insight into some political systems.* Too often, unfor- 
tunately, substantive studies are marred by the lack of ordered 
presentation of data, while methodological efforts seem to be 
totally unrelated to the problems of empirical research. 

Although one might easily despair at bringing about a union 
of theory, comparative method, and empirical research in political 
science, one must nevertheless assume that there is an indissoluble 
connection between them and that what Durkheim said about soci- 
ology applies to politics as well: “Comparative sociology is not a 
separate branch of sociology; it is sociology itself, to the extent 
that it is more than merely descriptive, and hopes to account for 
facts as well.”* If comparison is essential, no matter what our con- 
cept of the study of politics—whether descriptive, theoretical, or 
predictive'—the question is: what is it we hope to do by making 
comparisons? Macridis has put it succinctly thus: “To give us an 
explanatory frame of reference in terms of which we can account 
for differences and uniformities. ..is the central problem of com- 
parative analysis.””* This value-free approach to comparative studies 

*A good example of this is Brian Chapman, The Profession of Government: The 
Public Service in Europe (New York, 1959). 

‘David Apter, A Comparative Method for the Study of Politics, American Journal 
of Sociology, 9 (Nov. 1958), 221-237, which grew out of research on West African 
political systems. 

‘Les Régles de la méthode sociologique (Paris, 1947), p. 137; quoted by F. X. Sut- 
ton, “Social Theory and Comparative Politics” (unpublished paper prepared for a 
conference under the auspices of the Committee on Comparative Politics of the 
Social Science Research Council, Princeton, N.J., June 1955), p. i. 

SGunnar Heckscher, The Study of Comparative Government and Politics (London, 
1957), p. 15. This is the report of a round-table conference on teaching and research 
in comparative government held by the International Political Science Association in 
Florence, April, 1954. The book, though based on the reports at Florence, is 
essentially Heckscher’s synthesis. 

*Roy Macridis, “Interest Groups and the Political System in Comparative Analysis” 


(paper prepared for a meeting of the Southern Political Science Association, Novem- 
ber 1959), p. 9. Professor Macridis gave permission to quote from his draft. 
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is the dominant one: we want to get at the facts—which we can- 
and 


not do unless we have some method for ordering them 
beyond that, we would like to make some progress toward pin- 
pointing causality, though there is no general agreement in politi- 
cal science that we either can or ought even to attempt to get at 
this particularly vexing problem. To these two purposes, some 
have added a third, the task of ethical evaluation: 

Without some moral ordering of priorities, some hierarchy of values, 
comparisons are as insipid as food that is served without seasoning or 
sauce. In the study of politics it is the taste that counts, since ours is a 
discipline which belongs with the humanities and has only superficial 
connections with the physical sciences.? 

This concern with the connection between theory and practice 
has produced, in the field of comparative politics, a considerable 
body of writing on what is wrong with the discipline and how one 
ought to proceed with research to produce meaningful results. 
What is the condition of comparative studies in politics today? 
What is the nature of comparative techniques? Are these tech- 
niques and methods appropriate for the study of administration? 
These are the questions this paper will try to answer. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND ADMINISTRATION 
The problems and difficulties of comparative studies of politics 
are not peculiar to that discipline alone: 
Questions concerning the validity of results, the need for hypothesizing, 
the establishment of a general theory, etc., obviously relate no more to 
comparative government than to other aspects of political science. In 
most cases they are common to all social sciences or even to the whole 


field of humanistic study.® 
In fact, the issues of comparability in politics merge with the broad 
philosophical questions concerning the nature of evidence, assump- 
tions about causality, and the like. In particular, questions about 
evidence (the result of empirical investigations) and the validity 
of criteria of comparison are at the heart of the current difficulties 
with comparative studies of politics. It might be useful to see, 
"Leslie Lipson, The Comparative Method in Political Studies, Political Quarterly, 


28 (1957), 381. 
“Heckscher, op. cit., p. 17. 
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therefore, not only how a closely related discipline such as history 
approaches the problem of evidence but also how research in 
administration can gain in scope by perceptive use of the tools 
and concepts of the historian. 

Growing up originally within the bosom of history, political 
science in recent decades has completely disowned its parent and 
has sought for explanation in almost al] other quarters than in 
history. The study of public administration, in particular, has 
taken a firm nonhistoric stance and has only recently come to 
realize that “history”—social, cultural, economic, political—has a 
tendency to play tricks with POSDCORB and the scalar principle 
when applied in Costa Rica and Thailand. This rediscovery of 
the historical matrix as a dimension of social systems justifies this 
look at the historian’s approach to the problem of evidence. 

Since history is not a chronicle, Aron points out, the historian 
seeks to do more than list facts. He must be able to understand 
conditions and institutions far removed from his own; he must 
find out how and why things happened; he must be able to place 
facts into historical and spatial units, and show how these units 
developed over a given time span. As Aron put it: “Four questions 
seem to me to characterize the basic aims of the historian. How 
did human actors live? Why and how did it happen? What are the 
historical configurations? What are the patterns of change?’’® 

The immediate question is: what is the relevance of this his- 
torical framework for the problem of studying and understanding 
a political system or an administrative agencv? The answer is that 
any model of politics must be a dynamic one, that will account 
not only for the interaction of political forces at a given moment, 
but also for their evolution over longer periods of time.’® This 
historical dimension of social research has recently been empha- 
sized by Lipset. He noted that both Radcliffe-Brown and Weber 
had repeatedly emphasized that there is no conflict between the 
“historical explanation” of a social system and the one which “‘is 
obtained by showing. . .that it is a special exemplification of laws 
of social psychology and social functioning. The two kinds of 


*Evidence and Inference in History, Daedalus, 87 (Fall, 1958), 15. 
*Dankwart A. Rustow, New Horizons for Comparative Politics, World Politics, 9 


(1957), 546-547. 
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explanation do not conflict but supplement one another.” A 
striking application of this historicultural dimension to the theo- 
retical as well as practical problems of administration has appeared 
in Sutton’s report on his technical assistance experience in Thai- 
land. In this report he stated bluntly: 
The solution of present-day problems in Thailand must be undertaken 
against the backdrop of two... historical facts. ...In searching for the 
basic orientation of the Thai bureaucrat in modern times, one must 
turn to the ancient traditions of Indian thought which condition his 
responses to the modern challenge.’* 


Reporting on research in field administration now in progress 
at Yale University, Fesler recently made an equally persuasive 
case for the place of historical analysis in public administration, 
and for the relevance of historical studies for research in compara- 
tive administration. By examining patterns of French field admin- 
istration under Philip the Fair at the turn of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Fesler and his associates hope first of all to lay 
bare the patterns of change in a particular national system of 
administration. Beyond that they suggest that historical studies 
of administration will add to the number of cases which could be 
used for discerning relationships among variables and for formu- 
lating general hypotheses. Finally, they believe that the early 
historic stages of Western administration might be relevant to 
the administrative problems of contemporary underdeveloped 
countries." 

To this list of recent voices calling for a renewed emphasis on 
the historic dimension in the comparative study of administration 
should be added that of S. N. Eisenstadt.'* His examination of 


“Seymour Lipset, Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Economic Development 
and Political Legitimacy, American Political Science Review, 53 (1959), 85, n. 32. 

“Joseph L. Sutton, “Culture and Technical Assistance” (Paper delivered to the 
1959 meeting of the American Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., 
September 1959), p. 2. 

“James W. Fesler, “Patterns of Field Administration” (delivered at the Eastern 
Administrators Conference, American Society for Public Administration, Pittsburgh, 
December 1959). 

Political Struggles in Bureaucratic Societies, World Politics, 9 (Oct. 1956), 15-36; 
and Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Polities, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, 1 (1958), 58-75. 
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historic bureaucratic systems has already produced valuable in- 
sights into two problems which, though perhaps no longer relevant 
to the modern Western world, remain crucial for the bureaucratic 
systems of transitional societies in Asia and Africa. The problems 
analyzed by Eisenstadt of legitimation and the political struggle 
within bureaucratic systems seem to be basic issues facing Thai- 
land, Ghana, Pakistan, the Philippines, and the like, judging from 
the reports about these countries by Riggs, Pye, Apter, Braibanti, 


and others. 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Dissatisfaction with the state of comparative politics dates essen- 
tially from the publication of the Evanston Summer Seminar 
Report in 1953. There the discipline was criticized for being 
merely descriptive, limited to Western Europe, static, and not 
really comparative at all. This catalog of shortcomings grew rap- 
idly in succeeding years, and proposals for improvement followed 
one another in quick succession. It might have appeared to some 
that this wealth of ideas reflected great riches and scope for exper- 
imentation in material that could be viewed from such a number 
of angles. On the other hand, one might have concluded with 
Leslie Lipson that this diversity of treatment simply reflected a pro- 
found confusion over objectives and methods in political science." 
How, then, did comparative politics develop and what is its 
present status? 

Sigmund Neumann discerned three stages in the development 
of comparative politics and thereby provided a historical analysis 
of the discipline which throws much light on the development of 
public administration as well: rationalist idealism, material posi- 

*See for example Fred Riggs, “A Paradoxical Model and Financial Administra- 
tion” (Bloomington, Ind., 1959; mimeo.); Lucian W. Pye, “Armies in the Process of 
Political Modernization” (Cambridge, Mass., 1959; mimeo.); Ralph Braibanti, The 
Civil Service of Pakistan, South Atlantic Quarterly, 58 (Spring 1959), 258-304; and 
David E. Apter and Robert A. Lystad, “Bureaucracy, Party, and Constitutional 
Democracy: An Examination of Political Role Systems in Ghana,” in Transition in 
Africa: Studies in Political Adaptation by Gwendolyn M. Carter and William O. 
Brown, eds. (Boston University African Research and Studies Program, African 
Research Studies No. 1; Boston, 1958), pp. 16-43. 

Lipson, op. cit., p. 373. 
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tivism, and realism with vision.’ At the present juncture, com- 
parative politics is at the “realism with vision” stage and has a two- 
fold character: it is impressed with the complexity of politics and 
has taken seriously the warning against easy generalization, but 
it has also recognized that mere fact finding is not enough. He 
sees three characteristics of this new phase of comparative politics: 
An emphasis on dynamic processes, coupled with a rediscovery of the 
discipline’s forgotten responsibility for policy decisions; a desire for 
integration of the social sciences, dictated by a prevailing multi-causal 
approach to an entangled, intricate, reality; and, as a consequence of the 
radical transformation around us, a new summons to a theoretical 
reorientation of the whole field. The emergence of these three trends is 
particularly evident in the field of comparative politics.1* 


He closes with the warning that the mass of data will fall into a 
conceivable pattern only if “‘seen through the controlled order of 
a conceptual framework. ... Hence a conceptualization of politics 
must be a constantly renewed effort.”'® 

“Dynamic processes,” “policy decisions,” ‘“‘multi-causal ap- 
proach,” and “theoretical reorientation” are terms used widely, 
if sometimes too loosely, when discussion turns to the present 
state of studies in public administration. There is a general feel- 
ing in comparative politics as well as in comparative administra- 
tion that progress will depend on finding new methods and con- 
cepts, which will help us collect, order, and interpret the mass 
of data confronting us. 


MODELS AND COMPARATIVE METHODS 


This search for a “conceptual framework,”*° which has domi- 
nated the current literature of comparative politics, stems from 
the desire to transcend the limitations imposed by a narrow, 
parochial, noncomparative, static, descriptive, and monographic 


“Comparative Politics: A Half-Century Appraisal, Journal of Politics, 19 (1957), 
369-390. 

*Tbid., p. 383. bid., p. 388. 

*Those at the Florence round table stated unequivocally: “A minimum require- 
ment for comparison is that it should be based at least on a ‘conceptual framework,’ 
that is, a number of conscious and consciously interrelated concepts which are 
applied to the cases brought into comparison” (Heckscher, op. cit., p. 69). 
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method.*! Students in comparative administration whose horizons 
were pushed back by the needs of the United States and the 
United Nations in overseas operations, and whose work was ham- 
pered by the same limitations as those of comparative politics, 
began to look for help (especially for studies cutting across several 
cultures) to this methodological literature in comparative politics. 
Here methodological frameworks, conceptual models, configura- 
tive schemes, institutional and/or functional approaches con- 
fronted them in a bewildering array. It seemed that any one of 
these might be a feasible way of doing field research and ordering 
the data collected. Why was it, that with so many different methods 
proposed for research, very little research was actually being done 
on the basis of these very models, schemes, and frameworks? 

The principal reason for this gap between conceptualization and 
research is that the proposed schemes are often constructed on such 
a gross or macroscopic level that it is impossible to move from 
them to the level of actual empirical research. These models are 
elegant, logically self-consistent, but of little help to the researcher 
in the field. If, by chance, resources are provided to do the research, 
the findings might very well fit the prescribed model, but there 
is controversy over whether violence has been done to the “real- 
ity” of the social systems under investigation.*? 

In this welter of models, frameworks, schemes, and so on, two 
broad categories can be discerned. There are, first of all, what 
can be called the “general system” models, which set up a con- 
ceptual scheme for something called a political system or a society 
to apply to one or several societies. The second category, to be 
termed a “political culture” scheme starts from the proposition 
that societies and political systems are so diverse that one must 
first classify them before one can establish methods for comparison. 
After examining these two major categories some attention will be 
given to a number of other studies which have some relevance for 
comparative administration, although they are not as self-con- 


*Roy Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government (Doubleday Short Studies 
in Political Science, No. 21; Garden City, 1955), ch. i. 

“See for instance Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing 
the Middle East (Glencoe, 1958). 
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sciously methodological as the “general system” and the “political 
culture” literature. 

Before undertaking this examination it might be well to dis- 
pose rather quickly of certain writings which deal with method- 
ological problems in a way that makes them only moderately use- 
ful for comparative administration. One of these is the report 
about the Florence meeting of the International Political Science 
Association written by Gunnar Heckscher, The Study of Com- 
parative Government and Politics.** This book, as well as the 
opening sections of Macridis’ The Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment,** and Neumann’s historical analysis*> are useful chiefly 
because they give a good account of the past and present status 
of comparative politics and explore certain ways of doing com- 
parative studies. The Florence report distinguishes between the 
configurative approach, of which area studies are a prime example, 
on the one hand, and institutional and functional comparisons on 
the other. In a series of chapters the report explores first area 
studies and then a number of institutional and functional prob- 
lems, including nationalized industries, democratic control of 
foreign policy, political parties, and others. 

Another of these methodological Baedekers is Maurice Duver- 
ger’s Méthodes de la science politique,*® almost one-third of which 
is devoted to a section called “Comparison and Systematization.” 
Like the Florence report Duverger distinguishes between institu- 
tional and functional comparisons, but seems to be more aware 
than the Florence group of the context—geographical, cultural, 
and so on—in which politics operates. His suggestion that one 
divide comparative studies into those dealing with “narrow-range”’ 
and “wide-range” problems is similar to one of the proposals of 
the Evanston Seminar. Finally, he describes a method he calls 
“viewing a single phenomenon from several points of view.” It is 
difficult to determine what this method is beyond a general encour- 
agement to take as many factors as possible into account when 
studying a single phenomenon, or an admonition to “be prudent.” 


*See note 5. “Pages 1-33. 
*Op. cit. *Paris, 1959. 
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Undoubtedly the researcher in public administration will get a 
greater awareness of the broader political matrix in which admin- 
istration operates and he will be a little more sophisticated about 
his research, but he will not gain much direct help from these 
methodological surveys. 

“GENERAL SYSTEM” MODELS 

The “general system’’ method, operating at the most macro- 
scopic level of generalization ought to be based on a general theory 
of politics, though most of the writers in this group avoid this par- 
ticular problem. David Easton, following up his work in The 
Political System™" recognizes the need for such a general theory, 
but denies that there is a royal road to it. Rather, he suggests that 
several approaches are possible and indicates that “system theory, 
with its sensitivity to the input-output exchange between a system 
and its setting offers a fruitful approach.’’** 

Defining politics as making and executing authoritative deci- 
sions for a society, Easton proposes that political life be separated, 
for purposes of analysis, from the rest of social activity and that it 
be seen as a system which takes in inputs in the form of demands 
and support and produces outputs in the form of policies and 
decisions. In any political system scarcity prevails with regard to 
most things people want; therefore not all demands can possibly 
be met. We must determine first how demands arise and assume 
their particular character in society, and then how these demands 
are transformed into issues or inputs. However, in order to keep 
going a political system also needs inputs in the form of support. 
The main reason for focusing attention on support as a crucial 
input is the need to find out how systems manage to maintain a 
steady flow of inputs without which the system would not absorb 
sufficient energy from its members to be able to convert demands 
into decisions and policies, i.e. outputs. 

This input-output model of Easton’s is probably the most gen- 
eralized of the “general system” experimental models produced in 
recent years. However, others operate on levels only slightly less 

“New York, 1953. 

*Easton, An Approach to the Analysis of Political Systems, World Politics, 9 
(1957), 400. 
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abstract, and of these, four will be presented: two by Macridis, one 
by Apter, and the one suggested by the Evanston Seminar. 

After reviewing a number of alternative approaches to the prob- 
lem of comparative method, including the problem approach, a 
“checklist of politics,” and area studies, the Evanston Seminar*® 
suggested as their preferred solution a ‘““conceptual scheme” which 
they claimed would aid in classifying data for empirical research 
and for hypothesizing. Although the members of the Evanston 
Seminar insisted that conceptualization was needed at all levels of 
abstraction, from the modest single-problem one to the global 
level, the model produced by the Seminar was clearly of the “gen- 
eral system” type and open to the same criticisms as all the other 
models in that category. 

The Evanston seminar started with the assertion that politics is 
a universally discoverable function, which provides society with 
decisions having the force and status of legitimacy, that is to say, 
politics enforces decisions against deviationists and sees to it that 
they are obeyed. Machinery also exists that enjoys the monopoly 
of legitimate authority, whose exercise is justified by the legiti- 
macy myth. The political process is, therefore, a struggle between 
power aspiration and policy aspiration groups for legitimacy status. 
The outcome of this struggle is determined by the effective power 
structure, and the end condition, legitimacy, reflects the value 
system of the society. The tasks involved in analyzing this political 
system are four. First, the legitimacy myth must be analyzed and 
related to the general myth structure of society. Second, one must 
inquire into the political aspirations, political processes, and 
effective power factors of the political system. Next, the complex- 
ity and ultimacy of the decision-making system must be studied. 
Finally, a theory of change must be elaborated which will account 
for the tensions between formal and informal processes. 

In his first attempt in 1955°° Macridis constructed a general 
model, which had four categories of analysis: decision making, 
power, ideology, and institutions. Under the first category he 

*Research in Comparative Politics: Report of the Inter-University Summer Semi- 
nar on Comparative Politics, Social Science Research Council, American Political 
Science Review, 47 (1953), 641-657. 


See note 21. 
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asked such questions as: who makes the decisions, how are deci- 
sion makers selected, what are the steps in the deliberative process, 
and what are the contents of decision? Under the second heading 
he defined power in terms of authority and identified the instru- 
ments of power. Under the third category he inquired after the 
sources of dominant political ideologies, and under the fourth 
and final heading he developed criteria for the classification of 
political institutions. 

Macridis’ more recent attempt at model building is more sophis- 
ticated than his eariier one, but still does not seem to meet the 
two tests of utility Macridis himself set up for model building: 
Does it help the student find out what he wants to find out? 
And, can the question be so formulated as to give an answer in 
empirical terms, giving the broadest possible meaning to the term 
“empirical’’? 

In this more recent model, Macridis defines a political system 
as ‘‘a system of action in which individuals and groups act for the 
realization of certain objectives that at one and the same time 
reflect both interest and desire to translate it into authoritative 
decisions that are binding upon the body politic.”’*' We note in this 
definition both elements of Parsons’ sociology, articulated most 
prominently in comparative politics methodology by Gabriel Al- 
mond, and the “authoritative decision-making” definition of the 
political system of Easton. A political system according to Macridis 
involves three descriptive categories: a structure of authority and 
purposes, a social and interest configuration, and a deliberative 
and decision-making structure which includes political parties and 
governmental authorities. It seems that both of Macridis’ models 
fail to meet their author’s own tests of utility. 

Apter, whose work Macridis acknowledged in his more recent 
model, distinguishes three dimensions for comparative research: 
social stratification, political groups, and government.*? In the 
analysis of the social stratification system several questions must 
be asked: how are roles defined; what are the institutionalized 
criteria of stratification—economic, political, religious, and so on; 


“Macridis, “Interest Groups and the Political System in Comparative Analysis,” 


p. 16. 
*Apter, op. cit., p. 232. 
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and what are the recruitment patterns into the major groups of 
the system? Government is defined as referring to a concrete group; 
it is the most generalized membership unit possessing defined 
responsibility for the maintenance of the system of which it is a 
part and which has a practical monopoly of coercive powers. What- 
ever empirical form a government will take it has certain struc- 
tural requisites (authoritative decision making, accountability and 
consent, coercion and punishment, resource determination and 
allocation, and political recruitment and role assignment) as well 
as a certain format (dictatorial, oligarchical, indirectly or directly 
representative). Finally, Apter deals with political groups and the 
structure of their membership and leadership, which he considers 
to be the chief agents for modifying the stratification system. 

Although social stratification, groups, and government seem to 
be discrete categories for analysis, Apter must continually adjust 
for two factors: (1) the setting in which each system operates, and 
(2) the manner in which the three dimensions continually impinge 
on each other and seemingly change continuously under analysis. 
“The impulses thus deriving from types of political group leader- 
ship strongly affect the way in which both government format and 
social stratification will be manifested in society.” And again: 
“Such leadership reflects ideological positions which range in 
their degree of commitment to the social stratification system.’’* 

The distinction between Apter and many of the other recent 
model builders is his rediscovery of government as the central 
element of his system. Government is viewed as a maximizer, 
“sending out streams of satisfactions”; it plays a “crucial and 
strategic role. ..in a going social system.” Although Apter makes 
a passing acknowledgement to Easton and his input-output 
scheme, the strongest influence on Apter is to be sought in Par- 
sons’ sociology which he acknowledged in his earlier work, The 
Goldcoast in Transition.** 

It might be well to comment briefly on certain aspects of Duver- 
ger’s Méthodes de la science politique. In the final chapter of the 
work, devoted to “Systematization” Duverger discusses forms of 
general systematization which he calls global schemes or cos- 


bid., pp. 221, 227. “Princeton, 1955. 
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Table 1. Suggested Schemes for Comparative Analysis. * 


Evanston 


Seminar Macridis I Apter Macridis II 
Legitimacy myth Ideology 
Power Power Social stratifica- Authority and 
tion purpose 
Decision making Decision making Government Deliberation and 


decision making 
Theory of change 
Institutions 
Political groups Interest configura- 
tion 


*The models on which this chart is based are identified in footnotes 29 (Evanston 
Seminar), 21 (Macridis I), 3 (Apter), and 6 (Macridis II). On the whole, an attempt 
has been made to place comparable dimensions on the same horizontal line. 


mogonies. Disposing quickly of existing schemes, he calls for the 
creation of a new cosmogony but not without insisting that such a 
new order could not begin from a tabula rasa but would have to 
seek to integrate the older cosmogonies in an orderly manner. 
Duverger never produces this new cosmogony; like Easton he talks 
about a general theory of politics in the last few pages of his book, 
but does no more than exhort future generations of social 


scientists. 
“POLITICAL CULTURE” MODELS 


The “general system’? models discussed above have a common 
failing—their remoteness from empirical research. They need, as 
Sutton has pointed out,*> to be combined with a classification of 
societies and political systems, if they are to be made operational 
for comparative administration. A number of these classifications 
have been developed, of which the best is Almond’s “political 
culture” scheme.** 

Almond begins his classification of political systems with a series 
of definitions: a “role” is that organized sector of an actor’s orien- 
tation that constitutes his participation in the interactive process, 


*F. X. Sutton, op. cit., p. 8. 
*Comparative Political Systems, Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), 391-409. 
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and a “‘system”’ is an ensemble or a “‘structure”’ of roles. Finally, 
Almond defines “political’”’ with Weber as the legitimate monopoly 
of physical coercion over a given territory or population. A “politi- 
cal system”’ is, therefore, ‘‘the patterned interaction of roles affect- 
ing decisions backed up by the threat of physical compulsion.” 

However, every political system is imbedded in a particular pat- 
tern of orientation to political action, in what Almond calls a 
‘political culture.” In some instances several political systems share 
a common political culture (as in the United States and Great 
Britain), while in others a single country may contain several 
political cultures, each of which extends beyond the boundaries 
of that one country (as in Central Europe). 

Almond outlines four political cultures into which the political 
systems operating in the world today can be divided: (1) the 
Anglo-American (including several of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries); (2) the Continental European (excluding Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries, whose political culture is midway between the 
Anglo-American and the Continental European); (3) the preindus- 
trial and partially industrial (outside Europe and North America); 
and (4) the totalitarian. 

The Anglo-American political systems have a homogeneous, 
secular political culture, which is rational, experimental, and based 
on bargaining. The role structure in this political culture is highly 
differentiated, manifest, organized, bureaucratic, and functionally 
stable. There is a complex division of labor and a high degree of 
diffusion of power and influence. 

The preindustrial political culture contains at least three sub- 
cultures: a Western, a non-Western, and a charismatic political 
culture. The latter results from the need to cope with the violence 
produced by the impact of Western rational on traditional sys- 
tems. As to the role structure, there is a relatively low degree of 
structural differentiation and a high degree of substitutability 
of roles. 

The political culture of totalitarian systems, though not com- 
pletely nonconsensual, is a combination of conformity and apathy 
—something the historic tyrannies failed to achieve, but which 
was made possible by mass technology and communications. The 
role structure is influenced by the shapelessness of the totalitarian 
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regime: the individual is completely atomized, and the lack of a 
stable delegation of power concentrates ultimate control in the 
top layer, the totalitarian party. Coercive roles predominate and 
there is a functional instability of the power roles in party, army, 
bureaucracy, and the like. 

Finally, the continental European political systems are charac- 
terized by a fragmented political culture which has resulted from 
an uneven pattern of development of the three subcultures: the 
preindustrial, primarily Catholic-oriented component; the older 
middle-class component concerned with anticlericalism; and the 
modern industrialized component. There are Western institutions, 
like parliaments, but the people are not properly oriented to them, 
and political bargaining deteriorates into “transformism.” There 
is not a unified role structure, and the roles are embedded in the 
political subculture, constituting separate subsystems of the role 
structure. As a result, there is a general alienation from the politi- 
cal market. The substitutability of roles is greater than in the 
Anglo-American culture and there is the ever-present threat of the 
Caesaristic break-through. 

Although a number of attempts have been made to develop 
political culture models and to design research strategies embody- 
ing this concept, they will probably not provide tools for research 
that will be as useful as those designed by Almond;*? for actual 
research needs, they tend to establish a dichotomy between a 
Western and a non-Western political culture and to assume that 
all the world’s political systems can be subsumed under these 
categories. The evidence already available clearly contradicts these 
rigid categories. 

The case for the existence of a non-Western political culture 
has been well stated by Rustow: 

The specialist in non-Western politics. ..will at times be perplexed by 
many profound differences in the political patterns he encounters... . 
But a broader view reveals that the impact of the West and of modern 

*In a preliminary report on his research on Italian bureaucracy Joseph La- 

Palombara acknowledges his indebtedness to and emphasizes the utility of Almond’s 


“political culture” scheme, The Utility and Limitations of Interest Group Theory 
in Non-American Field Situations, Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), 36-37. See also 


Gabriel Almond and James S. Coleman, eds., The Politics of Developing Areas 
(Princeton, 1960). 
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industrial civiliration has resulted in similarities both in the cultural 
and the socio-economic setting and in the political process itself.** 


Rustow himself, Pye, and a group of political scientists suggesting 
a research strategy for non-Western politics have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the drawing of the outline of a non-Western political 
system.*® The cultural and socioeconomic setting of these non- 
Western systems is characterized by a concern with the problems 
of economic development and the closely related problem of 
administrative inexperience, which tends to hamper and retard 
the rate of growth considered essential by the new nations. This 
desire to develop economically is, in turn, part of a larger complex 
of attitudes which can be summed up by the term “insecure 
nationalism.” This feeling of insecurity is heightened by the pres- 
ent hazards of the international scene caused by the cold war. 
Finally, there is a strong cultural ambivalence in many of these 
non-Western societies: hatred as well as admiration of the West, 
eager emulation and indignant rejection of Western ways. 

The political process which has developed in this setting may 
be characterized thus: the political sphere is not sharply differen- 
tiated from the remainder of the society. As a result there are few 
explicitly organized interest groups with functionally specific roles, 
political actors have less clearly defined and functionally specific 
roles, and there is a high degree of substitutability of roles. There 
is further a lack of consensus about legitimate forms and purposes 
of political action. As a result parties and aspiring elites take on a 
Weltanschauung character, easily turning into revolutionary move- 
ments, and resorting to revolutionary action because they do not 
trust the other participants in the political process to honor the 
ostensible rules of the game. This failure of consensus gives rise to 
charismatic leaders and helps strengthen the affective or expressive 
aspect of politics at the expense of the problem-solving or public 
policy aspect of politics. Third, many of the emerging non-Western 
polities are culturally, racially, linguistically and otherwise heter- 

*Rustow, op. cit., p. 537. 

*Rustow, op. cit.; Lucian W. Pye, The Non-Western Political Process, Journal of 
Politics, 20 (1958), 468-486; and George McT. Kahin, Guy J. Pauker, and Lucian W. 


Pye, Comparative Politics of Non-Western Countries, American Political Science 
Review, 49 (1955), 1024-1027. 
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ogeneous. Usually, a number of autonomous communities exist 
within the political boundaries of the new state, and a poor com- 
munications network intensifies their separateness. Finally, in 
these rapidly developing communities there is a high rate of 
recruitment of new elements into politics. The political leadership 
often is very young, and there are sharp generational differences 
between them and the older leadership who fought the struggle 
for independence from colonial rule and is more deeply attached 
to Western traditions. 

It is very illuminating to compare this model of the non-Western 
political process with a research strategy proposal for western 
European politics. First of all, there is an existing body of research 
results which drew strong criticism from the research strategy 
group: “The legal-historical-philosophical approach. ..is not by 
itself adequate to discover how serious these cleavages and aliena- 
tions are, for by admission the basic problems of civic loyalty and 
political cohesion lie in large part outside the formal governmental 
framework.”*° It would seem that consensus, which the non-West- 
ern analysts considered a most important concern, had received 
little attention. 

The research needs in western European government and 
politics identified by the group making the report were as fol- 
lows: studies of legal institutions and processes about which noth- 
ing is known at all today, studies of the actual functioning of gov- 
ernmental institutions, and studies into nonlegal institutions and 
processes. 

While the emphasis in the non-Western world is on social organ- 
isms and patterns of action, in the West nonlegal institutions are 
listed last as a type of research needed. This discrepancy is further 
emphasized by the research approaches recommended for western 
European politics: historical studies, institutional studies, process 
studies of public policy decisions, attitude studies, and community 
studies. Again we note the emphasis on formal governmental insti- 
tutions and processes in western European political research. 

“Gabriel A. Almond, Taylor Cole, and Roy Macridis, A Suggested Research 


Strategy in Western European Government and Politics, American Political Science 
Review, 49 (1955), 1043. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL TOOLS 


Before undertaking a general evaluation of the methodological 
approaches analyzed in the preceding pages, other tools for com- 
parative studies developed in recent years deserve some attention. 
One of these was fashioned by the team of social scientists who 
participated in the RADIR (Revolution and the Development of 
International Relations) project at Stanford University. Two of 
the RADIR monographs proposed methods for a comparative 
study of elites and of symbols.*! In one, RADIR set out to collect 
data on elites under four headings: origins (social, political, eco- 
nomic, and so forth); skills (symbol, violence, or bargaining spe- 
cialists); accountability (to whom do the elites listen); and per- 
spectives (how do elites view the world and what might be their 
code of action based on this world view?). On the basis of this evi- 
dence RADIR then proposed several hypotheses about elites and 
elite behavior. In essence, this is a “general system” approach, but 
by focusing more narrowly on elites, rather than on entire social 
systems, it should be useful in the study of administrative elites. 
Unfortunately, subsequent publications under the RADIR project 
did not meet the high expectations aroused by the earlier policy 
papers, and the entire project seems to have been discontinued. 

Keeping in mind Sutton’s admonition that Thai bureaucrats 
could be understood only against the background of Buddhism, 
one might take a look at the RADIR proposal to develop a com- 
parative study of symbols. In the introductory volume of the sym- 
bol studies series Lasswell, Lerner, and Pool viewed myth as a 
means of creating solidarity and proposed to ask: what circum- 
stances lead to the rejection of a myth and its replacement by 
another myth, and how can myth be transmitted successfully? 
They conclude that myths will be abandoned if adherents expe- 
rience deprivation under it and that a new myth will be presented 
and be accepted. Again, by focusing on a specific phenomenon, 


“Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and C. Easton Rothwell, The Comparative 
Study of Elites: An Introduction and Bibliography (Hoover Institute Studies, Series 
B: Elites, No. 1; Stanford, 1952); and Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner, and Ithiel 
de Sola Pool, The Comparative Study of Symbols: An Introduction (Hoover Institute 
Studies, Series C: Symbols, No. 1; Stanford, 1952). 
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like myths, it might be possible to develop an understanding of 
similarities and differences in myth structures and thereby further 
the comparative studies of political systems or administrative 
structures or functions. 

One of the methods proposed by RADIR for the comparative 
study of the symbols which make up a myth is latent structure 
analysis, which is described as “a method for solving the problem 
of inference from manifest (observed) data to latent structures 
(nonobserved continua).”** The usefulness of this technique for 
comparative study has been illustrated recently by Lerner in the 
study of the transition process in the Middle East, in which the 
countries of this region were ranked “traditional” to “transitional”’ 
to “modern” based on findings collected through survey research 
and subjected to latent structure analysis.** This is a tool which 
might easily be used for comparative study of bureaucratic systems 
of different countries and cultures, or even for comparing different 
elements within the same bureaucratic system. 

In his attempt to determine between which political systems 
stable expectations of peace would lead to the formation of “‘secu- 
rity communities” regardless of a possible merger of political insti- 
tutions, Deutsch developed fourteen tests of integration which he 
claims will offer “some impersonal and verifiable data for judging 
how far a given process of political integration has developed, and 
how formidable a set of obstacles it may still have to surmount at 
any particular time.”** These fourteen tests he divided into three 
broad groups (1) compatibility of autonomous groups; (2) distribu- 
tion and balance of different ranges of social interaction; and (3) 
volume and dimensions of interactions within each major range. 
We have here still another tool with which to isolate certain char- 
acteristics of a social and/or political system and which might yield 
significant variables for the study of administration. 

“Lasswell et al., Comparative Study of Symbols, p. 75. 

“Lerner, op. cit., reproduces the questionnaire which was administered in the 
field (Appendix A, pp. 415-433), and provides a methodological statement concern- 
ing the use of latent structure analysis (Appendix C, pp. 438-446). 

“Karl W. Deutsch, Political Community at the International Level: Problems of 
Definition and Measurement (Organizational Behavior Section, Foreign Policy 
Analysis Project: Foreign Policy Analysis Series No. 2; Princeton, 1953), pp. 37- 


38. This has been applied by a team of social scientists led by Deutsch in Political 
Community and the North Atlantic Area (Princeton, 1957). 
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Finally, attention should be called to some efforts at compara- 
tive studies using reference group analysis.** Sociologists and social 
psychologists have realized that for a fuller understanding of much 
of social behavior, one requires a knowledge of the process through 
which men relate themselves to groups toward whose values they 
refer their own behavior, and with whom they compare themselves 
in judging their own situation. This method was used extensively 
in the studies of the American soldier in the Second World War, 
but it has also been used to study actions of groups in a number of 
national communities.47 Again, one can make no extravagant 
claims for reference group analysis as a tool in comparative studies, 
but this tool will certainly be directly applicable to concrete 
research problems in administration. 

In citing the security community study of Deutsch, the RADIR 
project, and reference group analysis, we make no attempt to give 
an exhaustive catalogue of comparative research tools available 
today. The brief descriptions are simply offered to indicate the 
range of material available to the student of comparative adminis- 
tration, materials he might otherwise have considered far removed 
from his interests and needs. While the utility of these three tools 
for comparative administration has already been indicated, there 
is one caveat: none of these is, by itself, the royal road to compara- 


tive studies in politics and administration. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS AND COMPARATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 


It should be immediately apparent that there is a much closer 
connection between theory and practice in the “political culture” 
schemes and some of the other techniques which have been exam- 
ined in the preceding section than in the “general system” 
approach. But even here the researcher in comparative administra- 


“Seymour Martin Lipset and Martin Trow, “Reference Group Theory and Trade 
Union Wage Policy,” in Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences by Mirra Koma 
rovsky, ed. (Glencoe, 1957), p. 394. 

“Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier (2 vols.; Princeton, 1949). 

“See for example the study of differential strike rates in the United States, Can- 
ada, Sweden, and Great Britain, in Arthur M. Ross and Donald Irwin, Strike 
Experience in Five Countries, 1927-1947: An Interpretation, Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, 4 (1951), 323-343, reported in Lipset and Trow, op. cit., p. 401. 
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tion might insist that he has not been furnished with any tools 
which will aid him directly. If this analysis seems to be harsh on 
the theorists, this has not been caused by a personal bias in favor 
of empirical research and against “‘general system” theorizing. 
Nevertheless, it seems that in recent years the model builders 
either have had no concern with the implementation of their 
models for research in the field or have constructed models which 
helped them directly in working with particular political systems 
but were of little help to other researchers dealing with other 
societies or political systems. On the other hand, the builders of 
narrow-gauge models usually dealt with only a single country or 
political culture. Neither method seemed to produce either data, 
analyses, or concepts that enriched the general methodological 
arsenal of comparative study. 

There are essentially three criticisms which can be directed 
against the “general system’ models: (1) Their connection with 
empirical research is very remote, and it is often very difficult to 
establish this connection at all. (2) Although the “general system”’ 
models ought to be based on a general theory of politics, we do 
not have such a theory at the present time. Apter, for example, 
establishes three dimensions in his model but finds that it is almost 
impossible to keep the three separate, even for analytical pur- 
poses. It would seem the difficulties he encounters stem directly 
from the lack of a general theory of politics without which the 
relationship between these three dimensions (stratification, groups, 
and government) cannot be defined and dealt with satisfactorily. 
(3) One of the chief drawbacks of the general system model is the 
one identified by Francis X. Sutton: the impossibility of approach- 
ing all societies with a single conceptualization about social sys- 
tems. Following Sutton, one wonders whether a model developed 
for the comparative study of primitive African political systems, as 
was Apter’s, will prove appropriate for western Europe. 

But the “general system” models are not totally lacking in utility 
for research. Their chief attraction is this: given the rapid move- 
ment towards industrialization and modernization in many parts 
of the world, it is conceivable that in the future the political sys- 
tems of Western and non-Western societies will have more in 
common than they had in the past. In the future a single model of 
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a society may yield more useful and more nearly valid results in 
social research than it does at present. 

The “general system” model most relevant for comparative 
administration is Easton’s input-output scheme. It helps us to be 
aware of the dual character of the administration as both producer 
and consumer, as most directly concerned with sending out streams 
of satisfaction, and also with collecting inputs, both for its own use 
and for processing them into outputs needed by society to keep the 
system going. The European area specialist in particular has a 
tendency to take for granted the “neutral” role of the bureaucracy. 
It would seem that his having to analyze a European adminisira- 
tive system on the basis of an input-output model would force 
him to point out aspects of bureaucracy usually neglected in the 
analysis of European public administration. 

Leaving aside Easton’s input-output proposal, the schematic 
‘general 


presentation of the major dimensions of the other four 
system” models presented shows that they all center around a very 
small number of very general categories. A developmental analysis 
indicates further that power and decision making (social stratifica- 
tion and government, respectively, in Apter), are dimensions 
present in all four models, including Macridis’ second model, 
combine ideology and power of 


where “authority and purposes’ 
his earlier model. The last two models, however, have eliminated 
specific references to ideology and have instead added “groups” 
as a dimension of their comparative schemes, acknowledging the 
growing impact of interest-group analysis in comparative politics. 
Even Macridis, who denies that there exists a group theory of 
politics, nevertheless makes interest-group configuration one of 
the major elements of his most recent model. The arrival of inter- 
est groups on the comparative politics scene has a twofold impor- 
tance for comparative administration. First, it calls attention to the 
formal and informal roles of interest groups in the administrative 
process, and, secondly, it facilitates treating the bureaucracy or 
administration itself as an interest group, participating with other 
groups in the decision-making process, or recognizing it as a major 
element of the stratification system.*® 


““Macridis, “Interest Groups and the Political System in Comparative Analysis,” 
sec. II, pp. 6-15. LaPalombara is even more outspoken: “...except at a general 
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This schematic presentation also serves to underline the very 
general character of the “‘general system” models. “Power,” “‘deci- 
sion making,” “‘social stratification” are categories which can do 
little beyond providing a basic orientation for research. The dif- 
ferences between cultures, or within the same culture between 
national societies, will, in practice, be very great. The comparative 
researcher, relying only on these conceptual tools but unfamiliar 
with the specific cultures or national societies (or tribal systems, as 
in Africa), will simply not know where to find the determinants 
of administrative behavior or the administrative process. 

The student in comparative administration should not be per- 
mitted, however, to bypass this ‘general system” model literature. 
In addition to some of the specific advantages indicated above, it 
will help him become more sensitive to some of the fundamentally 
similar traits of all social systems and social forces. 

One of the principal drawbacks of the “political culture” 
approach, apart from the previously mentioned tendencies to use 
oversimplified categories like ‘““Western” and “non-Western,” is 
that these classificatory schemes are essentially static and make no 
allowance for social or other forms of change. For example, there 
is considerable evidence that in some of the continental European 
political systems, the modernized, industrialized segment is becom- 
ing the predominant element, pushing the preindustrial and older 
middle-class components into the background. As a result a pro- 
found change in the form and content of politics is in progress in 
these countries. As the old cleavages disappear, and it has been 
suggested that they have begun to disappear in France, the 
bureaucracy, once one of the participants in the conflict between 
major camps or “spiritual families,” will become less a contender 
in, and object of, political conflict and more a neutral instrument 
serving a higher-consensus society. Finally, the more detailed the 
classification of political cultures and the more nearly it fits many 
existing societies, the less the scheme will serve as a vehicle for 
generalization based on evidence from a wide variety of sources. 


interest group theory does not exist, and...it is necessary to examine comparatively 
some middle-range propositions about interest groups in order to ascertain if the 
interest-group focus has any utility at all for the construction of a general theory 


of politics” (op. cit., p. 30). 
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Once all bureaucracies have been analyzed in a manner that high- 
lights their unique qualities, the chance for comparisons along 
some major dimensions will probably have been lost. 

The advantages of the “political culture” schemes, however, 
outweigh their shortcomings: they meet the need for a classifi- 
cation of societies; they are much easier to make operational, 
though not all the difficulties of this process have been solved; and 
by defining some of the basic units of the political system and then 
relating them to the broader political culture, they enable the 
researcher to investigate the varieties of “roles’’ and show how 
these vary from one political culture to another. In this way the 
researcher remains continually aware of the specific social matrix 
in which these political institutions and processes operate, and it 
is this awareness that is lacking in the “general system’’ schemes 
and that is responsible for their seeming so abstract to the 
researcher. 

Lipset suggests that it is possible to define certain aspects of a 
social system in theoretical terms and compare them with simila1 
aspects in other social systems. However, one must always realize 
that 
complex characteristics of a total system have multivariate causation, 
and also multivariate consequence, insofar as the characteristics have 
some degree of autonomy within the system. Bureaucracy and urban- 
ization, as well as democracy, have many causes and consequences. . . . 
Thus, in a multivariate system, the focus may be upon any element, and 
its conditions and consequences may be stated without the implication 
that we have arrived at a complete theory.*® 
For example, Sutton’s analysis of the Thai bureaucracy showed 
that there was no single factor “causing” the attitudes of Thai 
bureaucrats.®° 

In his attempt to construct a comparative model for the study of 
politics, Apter put his finger squarely on the central problem when 
he insisted that he was not concerned with the basic properties of 
a system qua system but with the treatment of empirical systems 
in general through the comparative observation of empirical 


“Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy,” op. cit., p. 105. 
Sutton, op. cit., passim. 
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systems in particular. In short, he found that handling comparative 
data at the macroscopic level was a difficult task.54 On the other 
hand, the more restricted the model becomes, the more difficult it 
is to make generally valid observations from it. Furthermore, we 
can set up narrow-gauge problems only if we already have a well- 
developed knowledge about several of the political systems under 
scrutiny—in short, if we already know what we are trying to find 
out. Is there no way out of this dilemma at the present time? 
The author thinks there is. ‘Today the researcher in comparative 
administration and comparative politics will find a variety of tools 
which will serve him well if he uses them properly. “General sys- 
tem” models will help clarify certain fundamental traits of social 
systems but will not yield specific operational concepts for the 
comparative study of personnel systems and fiscal management. 
“Political culture” schemes, if their classification is intelligently 
constructed and based on accurate and reasonably up-to-date infor- 
mation, can be made directly applicable to comparative studies in 
politics and administration. They should prove especially valuable 
in formulating inquiries into the problem of bureaucratic respon- 
sibility and control. Some of the possible uses for the other tools, 
mentioned here all too briefly, have already been indicated. There 
can no longer be any excuse for adding to our already bulging 
store of unusable and useless data by disregarding the array of 
methodological aids for research available to us today. 


Op. cit., p. 222, n. 4. 


Elihu Katz and S. N. Etsenstadt 


Some Sociological Observations 
on the Response of Israeli Or- 


ganizations to New Immigrants 


Preliminary observation suggests that the contact between Israeli 
officials and newly arrived immigrants from traditional societies is con- 
siderably less “bureaucratic” than might have been predicted. For 
example, analysis of several cases of such bureaucrat-client relationships 
indicates that officials often add the role of teacher to their relatively 
specific roles as bureaucrats by teaching newcomers how to perform 
in the role. Moreover, the official often becomes not only a teacher 
but also a kind of informal leader. This indicates that under certain 
conditions, formal organizations may give birth to incipient social 
movements, a direction of organizational change wholly unanticipated 
in the theoretical literature. The case material is analyzed in terms of 
(1) a theory of role impingement in which bureaucratic roles are seen to 
become intertwined with roles that are bureaucratically irrelevant to 
the conduct of formal organization and (2) a theory of socialization 
where the official serves as socializing agent for his clients. 

Elihu Katz is assistant professor in the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago; S. N. Eisenstadt is professor of sociology and 
chairman of the department in the Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics 
and Social Sciences, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 

*This paper is a by-product of a collaborative effort to design research on the 
developing bureaucratic framework of immigrant absorption in Israel. In 1957-1958 
a research seminar on this topic was conducted by the authors at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. Participating in the seminar, and in the pilot study that 
emerged from it, were the following faculty members and students: Rivka Bar-Yossef, 
Batsheva Bonné, Esther Carmeli, Nina Toren, Arie Eliav, Uri Horowitz, Rivka 
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THIS paper has its origin in preliminary observations on the pat- 
terns of contact between Israeli organizations and recent immi- 
grants from non-Western countries. The pilot study resulting from 
these observations is concerned, first with “the socialization of the 
client,” that is, with the adaptation of newcomers from traditional 
familistic backgrounds to new role expectations such as those 
implicit in becoming a factory worker, a hospital patient, a client 
of a social welfare worker, or even a bus passenger. Secondly, the 
study is equally concerned with the changes that occur in the 
organizations themselves in response to the large influx of clients 
new to Western ways. It is to preliminary reflection on this second 
problem that the present paper is devoted. 

Rather than consider the organization as a whole, we are restrict- 
ing our focus to those officials having direct dealings with new 
immigrants. We are concerned, in other words, with the official- 
client relationship where the official is usually of European birth or 
parentage and where the client is a recent immigrant from a non- 
Western country. 

According to sociological theory, there was good reason to 
expect that the rapid influx of large numbers of new immigrants 
would increase the bureaucratization of the organizations to which 
they came.” This meant that one could expect, first, an increasing 
impersonality of relations between bureaucrats and clients.* One 
could also expect an increase in the degree of universalism— 
equality before the law—in the orientation of bureaucrat toward 
client. Similariy, the pressure of work resulting from the large 
influx ought to make the official more stringent in his enforcement 
of the rules. And, of course, one could expect official-client rela- 
tions to become more businesslike and specific, becoming more 
narrowly limited to officially relevant concerns. Finally, one 


Kaplansky, Yael Lissak, Pnina Morag, Dorit Pedan, Ozer Schild, Dov Weintraub, 
and Rina Zabelevsky. Mr. Schild and Mrs. Bar-Yossef are currently directing the 
pilot study, which is being supported, in part, by the Ford Foundation. We are 
indebted to Professors Peter M. Blau and David Riesman for a critical reading of an 
earlier draft. 

*An elaboration of the well-known Simmel hypothesis on the effects of the size of 
a group for the specific case of migration can be found in Frank E. Jones, A Soci- 
ological Perspective on Immigrant Adjustment, Social Forces, 35 (1956), 39-47. 

‘In general, our use of the terms official (or bureaucrat) and client is meant to 
refer also to superior-subordinate relationships within an organization. 
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could expect the official to rely more heavily on the ascribed 
authority of his office and on the symbols and the power accom- 
panying it to get his job done.‘ 

These are some of the dimensions in which we expected to find 
changes in the official-client relationship as a result both of the 
large and rapid increase of clients and of the tensions arising 
from the radical cultural differences between officials and clients. 
We found such examples, of course, but we also found many 
examples of change in exactly the opposite direction. Rather than 
a marked increase in the degree of bureaucratization in official- 
client relations, we found evidence of debureaucratization. We 
often found officials relating to clients personally, taking sympa- 
thetic account of the status “new immigrant’, and not confining 
themselves to their officially relevant roles. And frequently we 
found officials trying to get their job done, not so much by means 
of the power and symbols of office, but on the basis of exchange of 
services, Or persuasion, or personal charisma. 

In the pages that follow, we shall try to explain how such 
relationships appear to arise. But it is important to bear in mind 
that these are, so far, only impressionistic observations. The pilot 
study and, ultimately, the full-scale research, we hope, will be 
better founded. 


THEORY AND RESEARCH ON BUREAUCRATIZATION 


In the broadest sense, the theoretical problem here deals with 
the conditions affecting the degree of bureaucratization of an 
organization, specifically of the bureaucrat-client relationship. We 
are interested in the factors that make for varying degrees of 
bureaucratization as well as the factors (presumably the same ones) 
that influence the direction of organizational change. Indeed, 
in the writings of Max Weber and Robert Michels the problem 
of organizational change is essentially identical with the theme of 
bureaucratization.® If the classical sociological writings were con- 


‘Here and elsewhere we make use of Parsons’ terminology. Although we make an 
effort to communicate the meaning of the several concepts we employ, for a full 
discussion see Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 1951), ch. ii. 

5Max Weber, “The Presuppositions and Causes of Bureaucracy,” in Robert K. 


Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, and Hanan Selvin, eds., Reader in 
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cerned with bureaucratization, the later writings have devoted 
themselves to the problems of overbureaucratization. Thus, dis- 
cussions of deviations from the ideal-type bureaucracy outlined 
by Weber focused on overbureaucratization as a threat to the 
attainment of the very goals for which the organizations were 
established. The leading character in these discussions, the official 
who converts means into ends, has been frequently described both 
in literary and scientific publications. The same is true for the 
accompanying manifestations of exaggerated hierarchy and red 
tape.® 

Recently, however, with the beginning of empirical research 
on organizational behavior, these assumptions about the unidirec- 
tional evolution of organizations have been put into broader per- 
spective. Thus, recent empirical research seems to suggest that (1) 
the trend toward total bureaucratization of organizations may 
sometimes be averted;? (2) actual bureaucracies are compounded of 
nonbureaucratic elements also;* (3) bureaucracies, once estab- 
lished, are by no means unchanging;® and (4) when changes do 


Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1952), 60-68. Of course, Weber was also concerned with the 
role of internal factors making for a greater degree of bureaucratization in the 
organization, a notable example being his discussion of “The Routinization of 
Charisma,” which tends to develop when a group faces the problem of leadership 
succession, ibid., pp. 92-100. This also gives a brief statement of Robert Michels’ 
argument (pp. 88-92), as does his Political Parties (Glencoe, 1949). 

*The best known of these essays is probably Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic 
Structure and Personality,” in Merton et al., op. cit., pp. 361-371. 

*Seymour M. Lipset, Martin A. Trow and James S. Coleman, Union Democracy 
(Glencoe, 1956), try to specify the conditions that contribute, in at least one case, 
to the maintenance of trade-union democracy rather than oligarchic bureaucracy. 

’This, of course, refers to the dominant trend of present-day research, which has 
been concerned with the existence and the functions of informal social relations in 
the context of formal organization. But more important for our present purpose is 
the incipient concern for informal aspects of relationships between bureaucrats and 
the public. See, for example, Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, and William Delany, 
Public Administration and the Public (Ann Arbor, 1958); Edwin J. Thomas, Role 
Conceptions and Organizational Size, American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 30- 
37; and George F. Lombard, Behavior in a Selling Group (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 
For a recent critique of the assumption that the several elements of Weber's ideal- 
type bu: caucracy are necessarily intercorrelated, see Stanley H. Udy, Jr., “Bureauc- 
racy” and “Rationality” in Weber’s Organization Theory, American Sociological 
Review, 24 (1959), 792-795. 

"See Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955), esp. ch. iii. 
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take place, they are not always in the direction of greater bureau- 
cratization and formalism.’° 


Factors Affecting Bureaucratization in the Official-Client 
Relationship 

The literature provides a number of suggestions concerning 
the factors affecting bureaucratization in general. Weber’s empha- 
sis has already been noted." Succession is another familiar exam- 
ple. When a new director takes over from a predecessor, he has 
little choice but to insist on relatively greater formal relations, to 
demand adherence to the appointed channels of communication, 
and the like.’* Another factor is monopolization. When an organi- 
zation has a monopoly on certain goods or services (as most public 
bureaucracies have, of course), there is little chance of effective 
protest on the part of the client and no possibility of recourse to 
a competitor; under such conditions, bureaucrats may permit 
themselves an attitude of detachment and ritualistic formalism 
vis-a-vis their clients. 

The reverse of each of these influences should be associated with 
a lesser degree of bureaucratization. Thus, a sma!ler organization 
or one which suffers a reduction in size ought to be less bureau- 
cratic. So should an organization that is aware that its clients have 
a choice between it and a competitor. 

Each of these factors, of course, has its impact on the official- 
client or the superior-subordinate relationships.’* But there are 
other factors worth singling out for their specific impact on these 
relationships. It is well known, for example, that soldiers in com- 
bat relate to others and to their officers in a much less bureaucratic 
way than they do behind the front lines or in peacetime.’® Closely 

*See Ralph H. Turner, “The Navy Disbursing Officer as a Bureaucrat,” in 
Merton et al. op. cit., pp. 372-379. Also compare Blau, op. cit., for an example of 
the way in which variations in supervisory practice affected the extent to which 
employment agency officials used racial bias vis-a-vis their clients. 


“Max Weber, “The Presuppositions and Causes of Bureaucracy,” in Merton et al. 
op. cit., pp. 60-68. 

See Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1954), pp. 
59-101. 

See Merton, op. cit., p. 369. 

“For a discussion of the effect of size, see Thomas, op. cit. 

Samuel A. Stouffer, et al. The American Soldier: Combat and Its Aftermath 
(Princeton, 1949), p. 100. 
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related findings emerge from a study of the informal social organi- 
zation that superseded the formal organization of a naval unit 
on a tiny, unpopulated Pacific island.’® Similarly, workers on the 
night shift were treated differently by their supervisors than were 
day-shift employees,’” just as, in Gouldner’s study, workers in the 
mine successfully resisted greater bureaucratization while office 
workers in the same company did not.'* The common elements 
in these situations would seem to be the relative danger or unus- 
ualness of the task, the relative isolation from social contacts out- 
side the organization, and relative independence from the imme- 
diate presence of upper echelons in the hierarchy. One suspects 
that certain of these factors would also be appropriate to cases such 
as Diamond’s study of the debureaucratization of a quasi-military 
group by early American settlers organized as the Virginia Com- 
pany.’® 

As a final example of debureaucratization, Turner’s study of the 
navy disbursing officer during wartime will serve particularly 
well.2° Turner indicated several factors that influenced these offi- 
cers to depart from the orientation prescribed by the rule book 
to establish more diffuse relations with some of their clients and 
to show favoritism. First, many clients of the disbursing officer 
were his superiors in rank and, consequently, his superiors in other 
role relationships. Secondly, he found it advantageous to help 
others who could reciprocate, such as the mess officer. This depend- 
ence, in part a function of his isolation from other social contacts, 
was embedded in a more general interdependence created by the 
war.*! Finally, client and bureaucrat were dependent on each 
other because, especially during the war, the higher authorities 
who were to be consulted in case of doubt were both physically 
and psychologically distant. 

This dependence of clients and officials on each other appears 
as a key factor in the other cases as well, and for much the same 


Charles H. Page, Bureaucracy’s Other Face, Social Forces, 25 (1946), 89-91. 
"Lipset et al., op. cit., p. 139. 


*%Gouldner, op. cit., pp. 105-154. 
“Sigmund Diamond, From Organization to Society: Virginia in the 17th Century, 


American Journal of Sociology, 63 (1958), 588-594. 


Turner, op. cit. 
"For example, Turner omits the interdependence based on the common danger. 
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reasons.?? The danger, the isolation, the aborted hierarchy of com- 
bat, the night shift, the mine, the Virginia Company, and the 
naval unit on the Pacific island made men dependent upon each 
other over and above the specific relations defined for them by 
their formal organizations. The attempt to enforce ordinary peace- 
time or daytime relations under such circumstances—that is, the 
attempt to behave in the accepted bureaucratic manner, or even 
more, to be overbureaucratic—is what apparently leads to deser- 
tion (where one is able to leave) or to mutiny (where one cannot). 


Role Impingement as a Characterization of Bureaucratization 
and Debureaucratization 

The notion of dependence may be viewed sociologically as a 
special case of the impingement of other role relationships on a 
given bureaucratic relationship. In Turner’s study, for example, 
the observed debureaucratization could be considered a product 
of the regularized contacts in other roles that existed between the 
disbursing officer and his clients. Moreover, if debureaucratization 
may be characterized in terms of the impingement of nonbureau- 
cratic roles on bureaucratic ones, then overbureaucratization may 
be characterized as either the formalistic segregation of a bureau- 
cratic relationship from all other role relations (even relevant ones) 
or, in its totalitarian form, as the imposition of the bureaucratic 
relationship on relations outside the scope of the bureaucracy. 
The bureaucratic ritualist would be an example of one who arbi- 
trarily views all extrabureaucratic roles as irrelevant to the conduct 
of his office, while the totalitarian bureaucrat “takes his authority 
home,” as, for example, the sergeant bullying his men off duty. 

In effect, overbureaucratization and debureaucratization repre- 
sent a disturbance in the relationship between an organization and 
its environment that is not envisioned by the classical model of 
bureaucracy. This model envisages the roles of both bureaucrat 
and client as segregated to some extent from their other roles; 
their roles are “specific” to the interaction setting and in this 
bureaucratic setting it is irrelevant, for example, that both bureau- 

“Note again that we are using “bureaucrat-client” in a generic sense, implying 
superordinate-subordinate relations (such as in combat, the mine, the Virginia Com- 
pany, etc.) as well. 
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crat and client belong to the same political club. However, even in 
the ideal-type bureaucracy a role is not completely independent of 
other roles; some outside roles clearly may be, or must be, consid- 
ered. If an old man, obviously unable to wait his turn in a long 
queue, is given special attention by a clerk, this is not a case of an 
irrelevant role relationship being allowed incorrectly to impinge 
on the bureaucrat-client relationship. In general, the classic model 
of bureaucracy requires only that the bureaucratic organization 
not be directly dependent on external factcrs for its manpower, its 
resources, or its motivation for carrying out its organizational 
task. If an organization relies directly upon any one segment of 
the population for financing, or for political protection, these 
sources of support will clearly receive particularistic attention in 
the dispensation of the organization’s services. It is such direct 
dependence that mechanisms such as boards of trustees, budget 
bureaus, and the like try to avert by insulating bureaucratic 
organizations from their sources of support. What is true for the 
organization as a whole is true for its members as well. If a bureau- 
crat receives direct rewards from outside the organization in addi- 
tion to, or instead of, his rewards from within, obviously his inde- 
pendence of action as a bureaucrat is thereby reduced.*8 

Clearly, then, there is a very delicate balance—varying from 
organization to organization—between the specific roles defined 
as relevant to relations within the bureaucracy and those outside 
roles defined as irrelevant. Note the parallel to our notion of role 
impingement in Gouldner’s concept of “latent identity.”%4 


*To cite a familiar example, a civil servant looking to a political party for 
rewards for his performance in his role as civil servant may do so because he is a 
political appointee, because he is ideologically committed to his party, or for other 
reasons. 

*After developing this analysis of role impingement, we encountered Gouldner’s 
concept and noted its close similarity. “It is necessary to distinguish,” says Gouldner, 
“between those social identities of group members which are consensually regarded 
as relevant to them in a given setting and those which group members define as 
being irrelevant, inappropriate to consider, or illegitimate to take into account. 
The former can be called the manifest social identities, the latter, the latent social 
identities....When group members orient themselves to the latent identities of 
others in their group, they are involved in a relationship with them which is not 
culturally prescribed by the group norms governing their manifest roles... .It 


@ 
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ISRAELI OFFICIALS AND NEW IMMIGRANTS 

Increasingly, in recent years, the contact between immigrants 
and the new societies to which they have come are mediated by pro- 
fessionals and bureaucrats. The customs agent, the social worker, 
the policeman, the public health nurse, the housing administrator, 
and the like, constitute the immigrants’ main connections with the 
community to which they come, and it is these officials who pro- 
vide aid and advice, which in earlier migrations were obtained 
more informally or not at all. This change is characteristic not 
only of the reception of immigrants in present-day Israel but also 
of the reception of Puerto Ricans and southern Negroes in New 
York and Chicago, and of other immigrant groups in the areas 
receiving them.** This change is in part a consequence of the 
greater bureaucratization of these areas in the last generation and 
in part a consequence of the theory and practice of the welfare 
state which, adapting itself to the immigrant, proffers many social 
services unknown to the immigrant of an earlier generation. In 
Israel, this change is also a consequence of the different pattern of 
motivation and different demographic composition of present-day 


would seem clear that latent identities and roles are important because they exert 
pressure upon the manifest roles, often impairing conformity with their require- 
ments and endemically threatening the equilibrium of the manifest role system.” 
Gouldner goes on to give an example concerning deference to elders in a univer- 
salistic setting which is very similar to the one we have presented. See Alvin W. 
Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles, 
I and II, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957-1958), 281-306 and 444-480, esp 
pp. 282-287. It should be noted also that the problem of role impingement or 
latent social identity differs from the problem of role conflict. Role impingement 
refers to the multiple role relations played by official and client vis-a-vis one another. 
Role conflict generally implies the multiple (and conflicting) roles of a given actor 
vis-a-vis several different others—e.g., the official’s relationships to his wife and to 
his boss. Still a further distinction, recently introduced by Merton, is that of the 
role set, which has to do with the multiple role relations implicit in any given role 
—e.g., the official’s relationship to his boss, his secretary, his colleagues, etc. Others 
who have employed analytic concepts similar to the concept of role impingement 
are Lloyd Fallers, Bantu Bureaucracy (Cambridge, Eng., 1957); Frank Jones, “The 
Infantry Recruit: A Sociological Analysis of Socialization in the Canadian Army” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvard, 1956); and Thomas, op. cit. 

A review, by Nathan Glazer, of several recent books treating Puerto Rican 
migration makes this point; see New York’s Puerto Ricans, Commentary, 26 (1958), 
469-478. 
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immigrants compared with the “pioneer” immigrants of the turn 
of the century.” 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to a preliminary discus- 
sion of some of the problems arising out of the contact between 
immigrants to Israel and the officials with whom they deal, viewed 
against the theoretical considerations set forth in the first part of 
this paper. The kind of immigrant with whom we are particularly 
concerned comes from non-Western countries (such as Yemen, 
Morocco, Iraq, and so on), where he is likely to have had little 
or no contact with formal organization. 

The question to which we now turn is why so many of the 
official-client relations observed seemed to be moving in the direc- 
tion of lesser bureaucratization. We do not mean to imply that 
Israeli organizations prior to the influx of the non-Western immi- 
grants were close approximations of the Weberian ideal-type; for 
the small size of the country and the common struggle made for 
wide networks of interpersonal relations embracing officials and 
clients alike. The pioneering and egalitarian ideologies frowned 
on status differentiation, differential distribution of rewards, as 
well as on formalities of all sorts. Not least important, political 
parties exerted considerable influence on appointments to and 
conduct of the public bureaucracies. 

As we have already said, the mere increase in organizational size 
and responsibility might have been expected to result in increased 
bureaucratization of relations between official and client, between 
supervisor and worker, and so forth. To this rapid increase in 
numbers add the divergence of cultural background between the 
majority of recent immigrants coming from non-Western countries 
and the European bureaucrats dealing with them, and one would 
certainly expect an increase in bureaucratic formalism.** 

Yet our preliminary observations indicate that this is not the 
case. We have, of course, found some evidence of increasing 
bureaucratization as a response to the influx of new immigrants. 

See S. N. Eisenstadt, The Absorpiion of Immigrants (Glencoe, 1955), pp. 64- 
68, and 172 ff., “The Framework of Bureaucratic Absorption.” 

“In 1948, at the time of the establishment of the state of Israel, persons born in 


Africa and Asia constituted 15 per cent of the population; five years later, in 1953, 
they constituted 38 per cent of the population. See Moshe Sicron, Immigration to 


Israel: 1948-1953 (Jerusalem, 1957), pp. 43-50. 
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Thus, in one co-operative organization, for example, the hierarchy 
became sharply elongated. Previously any member was able to 
reach the highest official of the organization rather directly and 
informally, nor was it particulariy important whether he 
brought his problem to one or another of the top officials. Now, 
the same organization has developed a strict chain of command 
and a new immigrant with a problem must proceed strictly 
through the established channels and talk only to the relevant 
official. Yet, even in this organization, as far as the actual inter- 
action between official and client is concerned, there is evidence 
of considerable debureaucratization. 

Repeatedly, however, we have found in institutions as diverse 
as health clinics and bus companies, widespread evidence of de- 
bureaucratization in the relationship between officials and new 
immigrants. We have found cases where the official has assigned 
himself a greater number of tasks vis-a-vis his clients than those 
assigned him by his organization. We find considerable evidence 
of the growth of personal relationships between officials and new 
immigrants. We have even found cases where the official becomes 
the leader of a kind of “social movement” composed of new immi- 
grants, thus completely reversing the expected trend which is sup- 
posed to lead from movements to bureaucracy. A major key to 
this unanticipated phenomenon is the notion of dependence we 
have developed, which takes quite a different form at this point. 
We shall try to describe what we think we have found and, in part, 
we shall do this in terms of case studies. In one case, officials 
assumed a teaching role vis-a-vis their clients. In another, officials 
departed from their prescribed role as agents of socialization in 
certain patterned ways. In the third case, officials became the lead- 


ers of an incipient social movement. 


Bureaucrats as Teachers: Dependence on the Client’s 
Performance of His Role 

The most characteristic form of debureaucratization in the 
relationship between bureaucrats and new immigrants in Israel 
is the assumption by the bureaucrat of the role of teacher along 
with (or at the expense of) his other functions. Consider, for 
example, the bus driver who gets out of the bus to teach the idea 
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an idea which is new to 


of a queue—‘first come, first served”’ 
many of his new immigrant passengers. Similarly, the nurse at the 
well-baby clinic may be seen teaching women, informally, which of 
their needs are appropriate to the health services and which 
should be taken to other organizations. Or, the manager of the 
government-subsidized grocery in the new immigrant settlement 
may take the initiative and go into homes to teach housewives how 
to prepare certain foods with which they have had no previous 
experience. 

In all these examples, the bureaucrat takes the time and effort 
to teach a client something about his (the bureaucrat’s) expec- 
tations concerning how the client role is to be played. In other 
words, the bureaucrat teaches the client how to be a client so that 
he (the bureaucrat) can go on being a bureaucrat. This, it seems 
to us, is a form of dependence, but one which we have not con- 
sidered so far; it is dependence on the client to act in a way which 
makes it possible for the bureaucrat to do his job. 

In other words, it is expected by the bureaucrat and the bureauc- 
racy that the client will bring with him to the bureaucratic context 
certain knowledge of expected roles from “outside,” even though 
he may have had no previous contact with this particular bureauc- 
racy. In Western society, for example, one is prepared for one’s 
first encounter with a customs inspector by virtue of one’s single- 
purpose relationships with other officials, tradesmen, and the like. 
When this preparation is lacking, the bureaucrat himself, in the 
examples cited, added a dimension—teaching—to his relationship 
with the client. And this change is an example of debureaucratiza- 
tion both because it adds another role to the specifically prescribed 
one and because the quality of interaction in the teacher-student 
relationship necessarily impinges on the more formal bureaucrat- 
client relationship. Yet these are the very elements which are 
officially alien to the ideal-type bureaucracy.** What is more, as we 
shall presently see, the teaching relationship may bring further 
debureaucratization, although conceivably it may simply permit 
the bureaucrat to perform his role as originally prescribed. 

*This would be particularly true when a bureaucrat’s aim is to bring his client 


to want the bureaucrat’s services; thus, this might be more true of a storekeeper 
than a nurse, and more true of a nurse than a bus driver. 
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Consider the case of the bus driver. Introductory texts in sociol- 
ogy like to cite the driver-passenger relationship as an example of a 
purely instrumental, secondary relationship. Neither party matters 
to the other as an individual. One would not expect the bus 
driver to modify his behavior vis-a-vis new immigrants or anybody 
else, yet our preliminary observations seem to indicate that he 
does. Like other bureaucrats who come into contact with new 
immigrants, the bus driver tends to assume a teaching role, too. 
Besides trying to teach the idea of queuing, bus drivers were 
observed trying to persuade immigrant passengers that the cost of 
a ride on one bus was the same as the cost on the bus that had 
just gone by, or that the driver did not personally profit from each 
fare he collected, or that the decision for the bus to leave the 
terminal was not his. The consequences of the formal organiza- 
tion of a bus company that are understood by client and bureau- 
crat in modern society are simply not “obvious” to the non-West- 
ern immigrant. 

Moreover, we have the impression—and the research now in 
progress will permit confirmation—that a kind of joking relation- 
ship grows up between drivers and new-immigrant passengers. 
This seems to be the case particularly where the passengers in the 
as in buses serving suburban settlements 


bus know one another 
and city neighborhoods populated largely by new immigrants. In- 
deed, drivers on routes with concentrations of new immigrants 
have told us explicitly that they consider it desirable to get to 
know their passengers personally, because a new driver is likely 
to encounter “trouble” with non-Western immigrants, who may 
become unruly or begin to ask the usual questions anew: “How 
much is the fare?’”’ ““May I get off here?” and so on. In fact, we 
have had some indication that the bus companies recognize the 
desirability of less frequent changes of drivers on lines serving new 
immigrants. This “personalization” of the bureaucratic relation- 
ship represents a deviation from the impersonal, universalistic, 
specific relationship between driver and passenger which, in princi- 
ple, ought to be unaffected by the substitution of one driver for 
another. It is an example of debureaucratization, which is the 
product of the dependence of the bureaucrat on the client’s ability 
and motivation to perform his role as client. 
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It is important to note, however, that an official’s dependence 
on the client to perform his role is probably of a different order 
from the kinds of dependence we discussed in the other examples 
reviewed in the first part of this paper. In the earlier examples, the 
client actually had power over the bureaucrat—he could affect 
his well-being both as a member of the bureaucratic organization 
and as an individual. Thus, the clients of the disbursing officer 
were his superiors in other relationships, or the men in combat or 
in the mine could withdraw their reciprocal protection of their 
superior. In the present instance, however, the passenger has power 
over the driver in very much the same sense that a baby has power 
to disrupt the family schedule, and clearly this creates dependence 
of quite a different order.*® 


Bureaucrats as Socializing Agents 

The process of a bureaucrat stepping outside his role to teach 
a new immigrant how to act his role as client is highly reminiscent 
of the processes of socialization and social control as analyzed by 
Parsons.*° In the socialization of the child, or in the process of psy- 
chotherapy, the socializing agent steps out of his place in the larger 
social system and assumes a role in the “deviant” subsystem. 
Thus, the mother is a member of the inclusive family system con- 
sisting of father, mother, and children. To bring a new child into 
this more inclusive system, she must use her role in the earlier 
mother-child subsystem and selectively reward the child for obe- 
dience and disobedience to the new expectations of the inclusive 
system while at the same time providing a basis of support for the 
child in his effort to learn the new role. At times, however, the 
mother may fail as socializing agent, because she herself prefers 


*Replying to the query whether the “dependency” of the child does not some- 
times confer power equal to or superior to that of the person on whom dependency 
exists, Parsons distinguishes between power defined as “relative importance in 
carrying out the functional performance of the system” and as the “ability to cause 
trouble by threatening to disrupt the system.” In this latter sense, “the child, and 
other persons or groups in dependent positions have considerable ‘power.’” See 
Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe, 1955), p. 46, n. 18. It is this second type of power which concerns us at 
this point. 
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to remain in the “deviant” subsystem and, ignoring the father and 
the rest of the family, acts to “keep the child for herself.” 

The parallel seems striking to us. The assumption of a teaching 
role by the bureaucrat and the “personalizing” of the bureaucrat- 
client relatiouship seems to function for the process of immigrant 
socialization as does the behavior of the socializing agent vis-a-vis 
the child. One of the objects of our empirical study will be to 
determine whether this kind of bureaucratic behavior (whatever 
its dysfunctions for the organizational routine) contributes more 
to the adaptation of the new immigrant than the unbending 
bureaucrat-client relationship. 

Even more striking, perhaps, is the parallel to the kind of 
mother who “keeps the child for herself.”” Thus, a bureaucrat who 
has assumed a teaching role may fail to bring the new immigrant 
client to play the role expected of him by the bureaucracy and 
may, instead, remain a member of the “deviant” subsystem. This 
possibility is most conspicuous perhaps in the case of the village 
instructors who are assigned to each new settlement of immi- 
grants. These instructors are part of a regional Settlement Author- 
ity which, in turn, is part of a nationwide Settlement Depart- 
ment. Sometimes, instead of mediating between the new immi- 
grants and the authorities, the instructor becomes so much a part 
of his village community that his major effort is devoted to “rep- 
resenting” the interests of his clients vis-a-vis the authorities. 

The village instructor typically lives among his clients and is 
potentially available all day long. His job, as compared with the 
bus driver’s, is a highly diffuse one and includes teaching the set- 
tlers, who were semiskilled craftsmen or peddlers, to be farmers, 
co-operators (as this is understood in the moshav)* and Israelis. 
In this case debureaucratization is manifested not merely in the 
establishment of informal relations, but rather in the surrendering 
of part of the bureaucrat’s commitment to his bureaucracy in 


"See S. N. Eisenstadt, Sociological Aspects of the Economic Adaptation of 
Oriental Immigrants in Israel: A Case Study of Modernization, Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, 4 (1958), 269-278; and Alex Weingrod, From the Millah 
to the Moshav: Culture Contact and Change in a New-Immigrant Village in Israel 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1959). 
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favor of acceptance of a role in the system which he is expected 
to change. 
Of course, this is only one of the ways that the instructor— 
can shape his relations 


given his highly diffuse and flexible role 
with his clients. Some instructors, obviously, take quite the oppo- 
site position. Their control of the resources necessary for the very 
existence of their clients permits them to move in the direction 
of overbureaucratization. They may interfere in matters—religious 
observance, for example—which ought properly to be outside their 
(very broad) spheres of influence. 

An even more complicating factor is that the instructor, apart 
from his bureaucratic role, is often eager to make his clients full- 
fledged members of the nationwide small-holders co-operative 
movement or even of his political party, and to have them identify 
with its ideology, participate in its activities, and so on. Among the 
instructors who play this double role—which is by no means 
always considered illegitimate by the upper echelon of the Settle- 
ment Authority—many tend to view the various aspects of their 
bureaucratic role of training immigrants in agriculture and admin- 
istration as a means to the end of full citizenship. This goal, for 
the ideologically oriented Israeli, implies the assumption of polli- 
tical and ideological commitments. Such instructors aim at making 
their clients members of a solidary movement of which they them- 
selves are a part. This subsidiary aim makes the instructor even 
more dependent on the settlers. They may easily threaten not to 
participate in the movement unless the instructor provides them 
with various benefits and allocations for which he is the inter- 
mediary, though these may not be their due. In response the 
instructor may either move in the direction of debureaucratization 
and succumb to these demands, or he may attempt to use his 
bureaucratic position to force the clients to assume the political 
and ideological roles he envisages for them. 

Bureaucrats as Leaders 

A bureaucrat serving as “representative” or as “organizer” of 
his clients is by no means the extreme example of the kind of 
debureaucratization which may result from the bureaucrat’s as- 
sumption of the role of socializing agent. Sometimes bureaucrats 
become charismatic leaders of groups of their clients. 
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Consider, for example, the case of several nurses employed 
at a well-baby clinic in a relatively segregated immigrants’ “‘transi- 
tional community” within one of the major cities. In this setting 
the nurse—like the village instructor—is expected to be a teacher 
and to establish the kind of relationship required for successful 
teaching. Thus, along with the curative and preventive medicine 
practiced in such clinics, she must teach the women how to care 
for themselves and for their children in the particular manner 
prescribed by the modern scientific and philosophical orientation 
of the well-baby clinic. The authority of the nurses observed, how- 
ever, extended beyond these rather broadly defined functions. 
They became generalized counselors and the clinic soon took on 
the air of a kind of social center where women gathered to greet 
each other, to gossip, and to move within the orbit of the nurses. 

Some of the nurses had become preoccupied with the position 
of women in non-Western families. Apparently, this particular 
problem had first attracted attention as a result of the frequently 
negative reactions of their clients’ husbands to one or another of 
the practices recommended by the clinic. Having thus become 
sensitized to the subordinate role of their clients within their 
families, the nurses added the reconciliation of family conflict to 
their counseling efforts and, in fact, some of the nurses considered 
it part of their job to teach women their “rights” vis-a-vis their 
husbands. In several instances, we have even heard nurses recom- 
mending divorce to their clients! Step by step, then, these nurses 
seem to have moved out from their broad but relatively well- 
defined functions (which include teaching) to assume an even 
broader teaching and counseling role and, in some instances, to 
leadership of a kind of “‘suffragette’”” movement among their clients. 
In such cases, the leader does not appear averse to illustrating her 
message with reference to her own private life or that of her 
friends. And to the extent that they follow, the clients look to their 
leaders for active support and guidance, and to sharing in the con- 
sequences of their behavior. 

The leadership role, as played by the bureaucrat, represents a 
considerable degree of debureaucratization. It represents, in part, 
exchange of the authority vested in the bureaucratic office for the 
“voluntary” loyalty of clients; that is, such leadership exists not 
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only by virtue of an “appointment” but by virtue of being 
“chosen” by followers as well. To that extent, the bureaucrat must 
submit himself to the authority, and to some of the norms, of his 
followers. Moreover, he has considerably extended the sphere of 
his influence from the specific tasks assigned to him to the wider, 
more diffuse, tasks inherent in the leadership role. 


DIRECTION OF FUTURE RESEARCH 

The variety of official relations with new immigrants in Israel 
provides us with a unique opportunity to locate the conditions 
under which debureaucratization, overbureaucratization, or both 
these organizational changes take place. Thus, we would expect 
debureaucratization to occur more often in relatively isolated set- 
tlements of new immigrants than in immigrant communities 
within the larger cities. In the isolated settlement the bureaucrat 
is far more dependent on the voluntary co-operation of his clients, 
both for the performance of his task and for his social and emo- 
tional (i.e. nonbureaucratic) well-being. One would also expect a 
greater dilution of the bureaucratic role with the teaching role in 
situations where a community of immigrants is transplanted more 
or less at the same time, compared with situations where migration 
was stretched over a long period of time. Under the former con- 
ditions, the immigrant community will have had less opportunity 
to educate itself and to develop the leaders, intermediaries, and 
interpreters who permit the bureaucrat to play his role uninter- 
ruptedly. In both the isolated immigrant community and in the 
transplanted immigrant community, the “segregated” equilibrium 
between the organization and its environment is likely to be more 
upset, and hence more marked organizational change may be 
anticipated. In both these cases, one might argue that the direc- 
tion of change might well be toward greater, rather than lesser, 
bureaucratization in the sense that the organization has a unique 
opportunity to impose itself on more aspects of its clients’ lives 
than is usual. Our hypothesis holds otherwise, as we have tried to 
argue above, but the plausibility of the competing hypothesis 
illustrates how the two ostensibly opposite directions of organi- 
zational change stem from closely similar conditions. 

Our study will enable us to make other comparisons, too. For 
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example, we can compare bureaucrats who come into contact with 
clients of their own ethnic origin with bureaucrats whose clients 
are not of their own group. We can compare bureaucrats who are 
relatively isolated from contacts with their colleagues—instructors 
who live in the villages—with those who live among their col- 
leagues in the newly built Rural Centers and commute daily to 
the nearby villages. In the same way, we can compare the pattern 
of official-client relations characteristic of the bus companies whose 
drivers have only sporadic and brief contact with their new 
immigrant clients to the behavior of bureaucrats in organiza- 
tions which require more extended contacts. 

Again, it is easier to choose the situations in which deviation 
from the ideal bureaucratic norm is more likely to occur than it is 
to predict the direction of the deviation. Thus, when the bureau- 
crat is confronted primarily by clients of his own group he is likely 
to move either in the direction of bureaucratic formalism, studi- 
ously seeking to demonstrate his rootedness in Israeli life and to 
resist the particularistic expectations of the relative newcomers to 
Israel, or he may move in the direction of debureaucratization in 
the sense of reaccepting portions of the pattern of traditional 
authority and behavior of which he was once a part. Compared 
to the bureaucrat dealing with members of his own ethnic group 
(who may, because of his better understanding of the group, be 
more successful in his task), the bureaucrat without an ethnic affili- 
ation with his clients will display more affective neutrality, though 
this may still lead to overbureaucratization. Again, we expect to 
find that bureaucrats in close touch with their colleagues can main- 
tain a more detached, objective, service-oriented attitude to their 
clients than bureaucrats dependent on their clients for social and 
emotional acceptance and interaction. And, for the same reason, 
we expect bureaucrats with more extended contacts with a given 
group of clients to depart from the norms of bureaucratic behavior 
to a greater extent than bureaucrats with relatively brief and less 
regular contact. 

In this report of preliminary observations on the contact 
between Israeli organizations and the mass immigration from non- 
Western countries into Israel in recent years, we have tried to 
formulate an approach to the study of organizational change, par- 
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ticularly to change in the official-client relationship in response to 
this new kind of clientele. 

Contrary to the expectations of classical sociological thinking, 
we have considerable impressionistic evidence pointing to a process 
of decreasing bureaucratization, at least in the relations between 
immigrant-clients and those parts of the bureaucracy which come 
into contact with them. We have tried to explain this finding by 
reference to the constraints operating on the bureaucrat who 
comes into contact with the public to train the immigrant client 
to perform the client role in order that he (the bureaucrat) may 
perform his own role adequately. 

It seems to us that this process implies a certain kind of depend- 
ence on the client as far as the bureaucrat is concerned. Specific- 
ally, the bureaucrat is dependent on the client’s proper perform- 
ance of the client role, although in a different sense than the client 
is dependent on the bureaucrat’s performance of his. Beyond this, 
the kinds of situations we are exploring include those where the 
bureaucrat may look to his client for sociability, or may recognize 
him as a member of the same ethnic group, or may seek to enlist 
his client in other organizations of which he is a member. All these 
exemplify situations of heightened dependence and, presumably, 
ereater deviations from bureaucratic norms. 

We have tried to suggest that the various forms of dependence 
which we found to be related to the process of debureaucratization 
may be subsumed under the more general heading of the articu- 
lation of role relations in modern society. The bureaucrat-client 
relationship is presumed to be segmented in certain ways from 
other kinds of social relations. Variations in the degree to which a 
given role relationship is insulated from other role relationships 
affects the degree of its bureaucratization. Thus, the process of 
debureaucratization may be characterized as an impinging of non- 
bureaucratic roles, or of other bureaucratic roles, on the specific 
bureaucratic role in question, while overbureaucratization may 
be expressed either in terms of the artificial insulation of the 
bureaucratic relationship from all other roles (however relevant) 
or, in its more totalitarian form, in the impinging of the bureau- 
cratic relationship on relations not relevant to the bureaucratic 


role. 
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We have tried to set down some theoretical guidelines for a dis- 
cussion of the problems of organizational change, with specific 
reference to the official-client relationship in a situation where 
there has been a rapid influx of immigrants having little previous 
contact with formal organization. We have tried to show that, in 
Israel, the process of decreasing bureaucratization is not an uncom- 
mon response in this situation, although we wish to emphasize 
that both increasing and decreasing bureaucratization may find 
simultaneous expression in different parts of the organization and, 
sometimes, in the very same relationship between official and 
client. It remains for the pilot study now in the field and the 
projected full-scale study to substantiate the general approach 
and the specific hypotheses we have proposed. 
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Ferrel Heady 


Recent Literature on Com- 


parative Public Administration 


During the last five years the output of materials on comparative 
administration has increased significantly, and several bibliographies on 
this subject are now available. The recent comparative administration 
literature is surveyed under four broad categories: (1) materials on 
theory, approach, methodology, and model building, (2) comparative 
studies of Western societies, (3) comparative studies of non-Western 
societies, and (4) materials on individual countries of interest for com- 
parative purposes. 

Ferrel Heady is professor of political science and associate director, 
Institute of Public Administration at the University of Michigan. 


THE purpose of this survey of recent literature on comparative 
administration is mainly bibliographic, but annotation and evalu- 
ation seem to be an integral part of any bibliographic report on 
this subject, and there will be some of each. By “‘recent’”’ we mean 
1954 to 1959, roughly the last five years. This span is chosen pri- 
marily because Fred W. Riggs published his “Notes on Literature 
Available for the Study of Comparative Public Administration” 
in June, 1954,’ and there is no need to repeat what is available in 
his comprehensive survey. The last five years have produced a 


*American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), 515-537. 
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remarkable output of materials on or closely related to compara- 
tive administration, so that a country-by-country, or even region-by- 
region, treatment such as he used is no longer feasible in a report 
such as this, and a different method of classification will be used. 

Another limitation is that no systematic attempt can be made to 
include research currently in process, which promises to furnish 
significant contributions. Even documents now in that transitional 
mimeographed stage between the author’s draft and a published 
version, which may or may not be published, have been included 
only in part. Nonpublished materials are not excluded, but they 
are not dealt with in a comprehensive fashion. 

Even for the recent past, this is not the first attempt to report 
on and analyze substantial segments of this literature. W. Siffin’s 
introductory essay in Toward the Comparative Study of Public Ad- 
ministration? does the most thorough job, but it was written over 
three years ago and a great deal has been published since. The 
companion articles by F. Tickner and by R. Presthus in the Public 
Administration Review* contain summaries and critiques of 
selected materials, which include many of the outstanding recent 
contributions. Other examples could be mentioned, the most 
recent being the article by F. Diamant elsewhere in this issue.‘ 

Bibliographies on comparative administration are now also 
available, if not in profusion at least in considerable variety as 
compared with five years ago. F. Riggs mentions a few pioneering 
efforts, including L. Caldwell’s Comparative Public Administra- 
tion: An Outline of Topics and Readings,® the Selected Bibliog- 
raphy for Public Administration Representatives issued in 1953 
by the United States Technical Cooperation Administration, and 
A Short International Bibliography of Public Administration pro- 
duced the same year by the Technical Assistance Administration of 
the United Nations.® 

*Ed. by W. J. Siffin (Bloomington, Ind., 1957). 

'F. J. Tickner, A Survey and Evaluation of Comparative Research, and Robert 
V. Presthus, Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures, Public Administration 
Review, 19 (1959), 19-35. 

‘Alfred Diamant, The Relevance of Comparative Politics to the Study of Com- 
parative Administration, Administrative Science Quarterly, 5 (1960), 87-112. 


*Albany, 1953. 
*U. N. Doc. No. ST/TAA/J.r; New York, June 12, 1953. 
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In 1957 an annotated bibliography was published by the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration at the University of Michigan’® with 
over six hundred entries grouped by types of administrative system 
and regional geographic areas, with special emphasis on non- 
Western countries. This bibliography is now being revised and 
expanded for reissue in 1960 covering materials published through 
1959. Also in 1957, the United Nations International Bibliog- 
raphy of Public Administration was republished with more recent 
and additional items, bringing the total number of entries to 
about 1,500 in twelve languages.® 

Both old and new journals have given more attention in their 
bibliographic sections to comparative politics and comparative 
administration. The Jnternational Review of Administrative Sci- 
ences, now published quarterly in English, French, and Spanish 
editions by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
has greatly improved and widened its bibliographic coverage. The 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration is one of several new 
periodicals, which contain bibliographic sections on both domestic 
and foreign publications. 

Finally, acommon and useful product of several of the institutes 
of public administration established under technical assistance 
programs or through local initiative has been a bibliography on 
the administrative system of the country concerned, often in both 
native and foreign-language editions. Such publications have 
appeared in India, Israel, the Philippines, Turkey, and Vietnam, 
among other countries.® 

This survey will make groupings of the recent literature in four 
broad categories: 

1. Materials primarily concerned with matters of theory, 
approach, methodology, model building, and the like. 

2. Comparative studies emphasizing Western, developed, indus- 
trialized societies primarily in Europe and North America. 

"J. Weidlund, S. L. Stokes, and F. Heady, Comparative Public Administration: A 
Selective Annotated Bibliography (Ann Arbor). 

SU. N. Doc. No. ST/TAA/M/11; (New York, 1957). 

*The most recent is Albert L. Sturm and Cemal Mihcioglu, Bibliography on Pub 
lic Administration in Turkey 1928-1957: Selective and Annotated (Institute of 
Administrative Sciences, Faculty of Political Sciences, University of Ankara Publi- 
cation No. 4; Ankara, 1959). 
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3. Comparative studies emphasizing non-Western, underdevel- 
oped, transitional societies mostly in South and Southeast Asia, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. 
4. Materials dealing with individual countries with contents of 
interest for comparative administration studies. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO COMPARATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The most obvious characteristic of this literature is the heavy 
accent on theory and methodology—on questions of how progress 
in comparative administration can be achieved.’ The deficiency 
in this literature is the meager amount of “‘operationalization”’ of 
theories realized to date, perhaps an unavoidable consequence of 
the short span of time and the difficulties of field research. 
Presthus, among others, has stressed the theme that “comparative 
administration needs an explicit synthesis between conceptual 
theory and empirical field research.”™ 

Some underlying assumptions appear to be shared by these 
theorists in comparative administration. There is a common 
acceptance of the view that traditional concepts in public admin- 
istration, administrative science, or administrative sciences as 
developed in Anglo-American and Continental European circles 
are not fully adequate to the demands of fruitful comparative 
study. The value of experimentation, of trial and error, of testing 
various alternative approaches is widely acknowledged. Linked 
with this is a feeling of renewed opportunity, of a chance to break 
new ground as interest in comparative studies grows and compari- 
son broadens to provide more of a world-wide perspective. Another 
of the usual prerequisites is that any proposed theoretical frame of 
reference must provide concepts that permit comparisons that 
include the non-Western transitional societies and are not con- 
fined to the traditional range of Western European countries and 
their former and present colonies. 

The search for inspiration and stimulation in theory formu- 

“The most recent example is an unpublished paper, “Models in the Comparative 


Study of Public Administration,” by Fred W. Riggs (mimeo., 1959). 
“R. V. Presthus, Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures, Public Adminis- 


tration Review, 19 (1959), 25. 
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lation has led students of comparative administration, who have 
usually been trained as political scientists, to venture into the 
other social science disciplines and even beyond. Extensive bor- 
rowings and adaptations from economics, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, and history have resulted already, and more of this 
kind of interdisciplinz:. synthesis is in prospect. An impressive 
recent illustration is ‘““The Social Sciences and Public Administra- 
tion” by F. Riggs.’ 

The attempts at theory building differ a great deal as to their 
comprehensiveness and scope, and hence perhaps in their utility 
for empirical research. R. Merton has commented upon this draw- 
back in the sweeping societal theories of writers such as T. Parsons 
and M. Levy, and has urged greater emphasis upon what he termed 
“middle-range theory.’'* Similarly, Presthus recently drew what 
seems to us a worth-while distinction among comparative admin- 
istration theorists between those attempting broad, cross-cultural, 
all-encompassing formulations and those content to start with more 
modest and restricted, middle-range theories, which are more sus- 
ceptible to field testing. He uses “Agraria and Industria—Toward 
a Typology of Comparative Administration” by Fred Riggs to 
illustrate the first type and suggests as an example of the second 
type the theoretical underpinnings of M. Berger’s Bureaucracy 
and Society in Modern Egypt.® Diamant likewise suggests that two 
broad categories can be discerned in the “‘welter of models, frame- 
works, schemes, etc.” in the comparative studies of government 
and politics. He calls these “general system” and “political cul- 
ture” models.'® 

Among the various alternatives in the theoretical approach to 
comparative administration, a few major tendencies can be 
detected. For purposes of discussion, these will be labeled the 
“modified traditional,” the “equilibrium or input-output,” and 
the ‘bureaucratic orientation” alternatives. 

A framework for study of the “modified traditional” type was 
prepared by W. Sayre and H. Kaufman for the 1953 conference 


“Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 3 (1959), 219-250. 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 1957), pp. 95-99. 

“Siffin, op. cit., pp. 23-116. 

Princeton, 1957. Diamant, op. cit., pp. 84-112. 
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on comparative administration held at Princeton under sponsor- 
ship of the Public Administration Clearing House. It was revised 
and elaborated later into Research Design for a Pilot Study in 
Comparative Administration. As described by Siffin, “This par- 
ticular model is constructed in terms of a behavioral approach to 
the comparative study of public bureaucracies broadly conceived, 
and their interaction with their respective political environmental 
settings.” Entire national public administration systems are the 
subjects of comparative analysis, and treatment includes patterns 
of organizational structure, internal operating procedures and 
controls, and external influences and controls. The purpose is to 
deal with the traditional concerns of administrative study with a 
strong behavioral and ecological emphasis permitting cross-cul- 
tural application. A modified version of this outline was utilized in 
varying degrees by the authors of the single-country studies which 
appeared in Toward the Comparative Study of Public Adminis- 
tration. Several of the university courses in comparative admin- 
istration developed up to now have been organized along these 
same lines. 

No example of a fully developed model of the second category 
(“equilibrium or input-output”) exists. Economic theory is sug- 
gestive of a scheme of analysis involving input, conversion, and 
output factors, and concepts of organizational equilibrium have 
been employed in administrative theory by Barnard and Simon. 
D. Easton has suggested an input-output model for the general 
analyses of political systems, with political life viewed as a system 
with inputs in the form of demands and support, and outputs in 
the form of policies and decisions.’® 

Riggs, in his essay on “Agraria and Industria,” recommends 
that organizations be characterized on the basis of their activities 
rather than their purposes. An administrative system then con- 
sists of “those activities of any organization having to do with its 
allocation of goods and services,” and a “public administration 
system” is identified as “the structures for allocating goods and 


*American Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., 1953. 

*Siffin, op. cit., p. 10. 

*DPD. Easton, An Approach to the Analysis of Political Systems, World Politics, 
9 (1957), 383-400. 
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services in a government.”*° Most of his discussion is devoted to 
elaboration of the characteristics of his hypothetical models of 
Agraria and Industria, but he does return to this definition of 
public administration as an “input-conversion-output” system*? 
and gives a brief indication of what each factor would include. 
Input would cover not only “goods” such as governmental rev- 
such as personnel recruited, but 


” 
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also the “demands” of interest groups and the “controls” imposed 
upon pubiic administrators. Conversion aspects would encompass 
such varied matters as allocation of resources through planning, 
budgeting, and bureaucratic decision making; patterns of organi- 
zation, co-ordination, and delegation; and allocations of functions 
among governmental levels. Output refers to “goods and services 
furnished by government and the control of behavior secured.” 

Riggs suggests to his readers that they rearrange the materials 
he has surveyed under these headings and thus employ this “input- 
conversion-output” scheme. He does not, however, undertake to 
do so himself either here or elsewhere, nor has anyone else. As a 
consequence, the outlines for such a scheme of analysis have only 
been roughed in, and Presthus finds this part of the Riggs analysis 
“unimpressive.” 

The third alternative has been receiving more and more atten- 
tion, and in our opinion is the one which shows the most promise. 
Minor variations aside, the basic proposal here is to focus studies 
in comparative administration on the governmental bureaucracies 
of the countries concerned. The sacrifice in comprehensiveness is 
presumably compensated for by concentration on comparisons that 
are more manageable; hence the label ‘bureaucratic orientation”’ 
for this category of theoretical suggestions. 

In this trend toward bureaucracy as a focal concept, it has been 
possible to draw upon a considerable body of existing literature 
concerning bureaucratic organization and behavior. These contri- 
butions stem from Weber, as amplified, reformulated, adapted, 
and criticized by Friedrich, Merton, Blau, Dahl and Lindblom, 
Eisenstadt, Dubin, and many more. Here our concern is with pro- 
posals to utilize such bureaucratic theory for comparative studies 
in administration. The attractions of such an emphasis were shown 


~F. Riggs in Siffin, op. cit., p. 26. “Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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in the 1953 Conference on Comparative Government sponsored by 
the International Political Science Association. The working 
papers and reports from this meeting delineate many of the issues 
that have received later attention.*? 

An attempt at systematic development of a scheme of analysis 
was made by J. Slesinger in A Model for the Comparative Study 
of Public Bureaucracies.2* He sought to identify the characteristics 
of bureaucracy as an organizational form which is “‘a goal oriented, 
hierarchically arranged structure of interrelated roles, the relation- 
ships of which are more or less explicitly defined.”” He directed 
special attention to the role of bureaucratic elites in different 
societies, to internal mechanisms of control and decision making, 
and to the relationships between particular bureaucracies and 
their institutional settings. He also presented a scheme for classify- 
ing bureaucracies along instrumental-goal and policy-goal orien- 
tations with respect to their external relationships. Although brief 
and abstract, Slesinger’s paper has served the purpose of identify- 
ing main points of interest and suggesting guidelines for field 
investigations. 

F. Marx has made the most important single recent contribution 
in his The Administrative State: an Introduction to Bureaucracy.** 
As R. Macridis points out in the Foreword, “even though soci- 
ologists and political scientists join hands to identify and compare 
the basic types and forms of bureaucracy, their co-operation is 
not always fruitful.” Sociologists generalize at a high level of 
abstraction, whereas political scientists describe institutional forms 
or indulge in broad value judgments. We concur in his view that 
this study “combines the best traits of sociology and political 
science while avoiding their characteristic faults.’’*5 In short com- 
pass and clear language it characterizes the ‘‘administrative state” 
and the importance of public administration. The ambiguities 
of the word “‘bureaucracy” are explored, and the essential features 
of administrative activity outlined. It sketches the characteristics 

Conference on Comparative Government with Special Reference to Bureaucracy 

Paris, 1953). 
“Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, Papers in Public 
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of four types of bureaucracy—guardian, caste, patronage, and 
merit. These categories appear to be useful and realistic tools for 
analysis. The claims made for them are modest, because the author 
stresses that a ‘“‘type’’is not encountered in reality but is ‘at once 
an abstraction and a generalization.”” Moreover, he points out that 
by distinguishing types of bureaucracies, “we are bound to exag- 
gerate unities.”** In addition to his description of structural and 
institutional aspects of bureaucracy, Marx draws upon his own 
experience with bureaucracies for enlightening insights into the 
behavioral traits of Western bureaucrats. Unfortunately, much 
less attention is given to the behavioral characteristics and special 
problems of bureaucracies in transitional countries. 

As already mentioned, Berger carried out his study of bureauc- 
racy and society in Egypt using a Western bureaucratic model for 
purposes of comparison. His assumed “Western norms” of bureau- 
cratic organization and behavior were intended to help him deter- 
mine to what degree Egyptian bureaucratic behavior resembles 
its Western counterpart. Analysis of the questionnaire data which 
he collected from Egyptian civil servants showed that those 
exposed to Western influences did not come as close as he had 
anticipated to the assumed Western norms, and led him, in his 
article “Bureaucracy East and West,’’*? to conclude that bureau- 
cratic theory as developed in the West has decided limitations for 
the study of both Western and non-Western bureaucracies. Pres- 
thus and the author have challenged the view that his disillusion- 
ing experience constitutes proof of nonadaptability of existing 
bureaucratic theory to comparative analysis.** 

A recent recruit to this schoo] of thought appears to be Riggs. 
His mimeographed paper titled “Comparative Bureaucracy: A 
Focus for the Study of Comparative Politics” was prepared in Sep- 
tember 1958 for the Subcommittee on Comparative Bureaucracy 
of the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science 
Research Council. Its starting point is the assertion that the study 
of comparative politics is incomplete “unless it includes within 

*Tbid., p. 54. 

Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1957), 518-529. 

*Presthus, op. cit., p. 35; Heady, Bureaucratic Theory and Comparative Admin- 
istration, Administrative Science Quarterly 3 (1959), 509-525. 
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its purview the role played by public bureaucracies in the politi- 
cal process.’”” He concentrates on what he considers the relatively 
neglected political aspects of bureaucratic behavior and presents 
a series of hypotheses concerning the influence or power exercised 
by bureaucracies in the political sphere. His analysis differentiates 
between “principled” and “expediency” interests of bureaucrats, 
corresponding roughly to the distinction made by sociologists 
between “manifest” and “latent” functions. In developing his 
hypothetical formulations on the power role of bureaucrats, he 
suggests that bureaucracies may be classified into types and follows 
the system used by Marx in The Administrative State. As modified 
by Riggs, this would include guardian, caste, tutelage, spoils, and 
merit bureaucracies, with the tutelage type represented by transi- 
tional societies undergoing the most rapid change. 

S. N. Eisenstadt has prepared an extremely helpful and sugges- 
tive survey of trends in literature on bureaucracy, including some 
of the studies touched on here.** His conclusion is that 
the main problem facing the study of bureaucracy is the relation be- 
tween the bureaucracy and bureaucratization, between the development 
of organizations aiming at implementing various goals and providing 
services and accordingly fulfilling various important functions on the 
one hand, and the growing acquisition of unregulated power by these 
organizations, their increasing regimentation and domination of vast 
areas of social life and their use of such power for their own benefits and 
goals on the other.*® 


The basic dilemma is “how to establish effective control over the 
bureaucracy and at the same time not to restrict its autonomy 
to the point of making it impotent, formalistic, and inefficient.” 
Eisenstadt offers a number of proposals for systematic examina- 
tion of the ““‘bureaucracy-bureaucratization relation.” This is essen- 
tially the same focus of attention urged by Riggs. 

Despite the interest in and promise of bureaucracy as a focus 
for comparative studies, there are many problems of concept and 


Bureaucracy and Bureaucratization, Current Sociology, 7 (1958), 99-128. He 
includes a classified and annotated bibliography on bureaucracy. A more recent 
article by Eisenstadt is Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization and Debureaucratization, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 302-320. 
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priority. For reasons given elsewhere, we believe that some of the 
problems are more semantic than real*! and that it would help to 
avoid labeling any particular pattern or combination of behavioral 
traits as “bureaucratic” and to define bureaucracy in terms of 
essential structural characteristics. Eisenstadt’s usage of the words 
“bureaucratization” and “‘debureaucratization” is not helpful in 
this respect. In view of the current multiple interest in bureauc- 
racy as an approach in comparative studies we can anticipate much 
more of this approach in the future, despite difficulties of defini- 


tion and terminology. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF WESTERN 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 

Presthus has dismissed recent studies comparing Western admin- 
istrative systems by saying that “this is well-ploughed ground and 
little new has been added.’’*? This is too negative a judgment, par- 
ticularly if account is taken of the reorientation which is occurring 
in the study of comparative politics generally. 

The Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science 
Research Council has pioneered in efforts to provide theories and 
approaches for more fruitful comparative studies of both Western 
and non-Western systems, beginning with its report on “Research 
in Comparative Politics” in 1953.5° R. Macridis developed a more 
systematic presentation of these ideas in The Study of Comparative 
Government.** Several articles have attempted general formula- 
tions as to objectives and methods, including G. Almond’s ““Com- 
parative Political Systems,’’**> D. Rustow’s “New Horizons for 
Comparative Politics,** and D. Apter’s ‘““A Comparative Method 
for the Study of Politics.”’%* 

The Study of Comparative Government and Politics,® by Gun- 
nar Heckscher was based upon working papers and discussions at 
a round table conference held in Florence in 1954 by the Inter- 

"Op. cit., pp. 522-524. “Op. cit., p. 25. 

%4merican Political Science Review, 47 (1953), 641-675. 

“Garden City, N. Y., 1955. 

Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), 391-409. 

* World Politics, 9 (1957), 530-549. 

*4merican Journal of Sociology, 64 (1958), 221-237. 
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national Political Science Association. Questions of method, classi- 
fication, typology, and terminology received particular attention. 
Heckscher recognizes both the “analytical’’ and ‘“configurative”’ 
approaches as essential, but puts special stress on the latter, mean- 
ing that “we base our comparisons on a study of the political sys- 
tem as a whole, not only of particular institutions.”*® An inter- 
disciplinary approach must bring in economic, social, religious, 
and other cultural factors, as well as analysis of political insti- 
tutions. 

Such criticism of conventional approaches has already led to 
modifications in general comparative studies of Western political 
systems*? and also to attempts at comparative treatments of admin- 
istrative systems or segments of them rather than of whole politi- 
cal systems. Three books of the latter type deserve special mention: 
Administrative Organization: A Comparative Study of the Organi- 
zation of Public Administration by P. Meyer,*! The Administra- 
tive State by Marx,*? and The Profession of Government by B. 
Chapman.** 

Meyer assumes that although administrative systems in different 
countries show considerable differences, “the basic types in use are 
everywhere the same, varying only in their mode of application 
and elaboration.’ He seeks to demonstrate that there are “certain 
forms of organization which, regardless of their concrete applica- 
tion, possess common characteristics making it possible to describe 
them in a conceptual way.’’** His typological contribution is less 
impressive than he intended, but he has made a pioneering effort 
to analyze common organizational problems and organizational 
patterns on a broadly comparative basis, drawing upon a variety 
of illustrations and points of view. 

The Marx monograph, already cited as a comparative treatment 
of bureaucracy, uses illustrative data which comes mostly from 
European and American experience, and the volume offers a 
treasure house of factual information and wise interpretive com- 


*Tbid., p. 51. 

“See, for example, Samuel H. Beer and Adam B. Ulam, eds., Patterns of Gov- 
ernment: The Major Political Systems of Europe (New York, 1958). 

“London, 1957. “Chicago, 1957. 

“London, 1959. “Op. cit., p. 23. 
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ment on the public service systems of Western nations. Without 
becoming encyclopedic, he presents a panorama of the historical 
development, present role, habits of mind, and working methods 
of Western civil servants. He analyzes both the structural and 
behavioral characteristics of Western bureaucracies in such a way 
that he not only sheds light on them but also suggests points for 
comparison with their non-Western counterparts. 

The subtitle of Chapman’s book is The Public Service in 
Europe. He deals principally with the countries of continental 
Europe, making only incidental references to Great Britain and 
few if any to more distant bureaucracies. Nevertheless, we agree 
with Diamant that The Profession of Government is “an impor- 
tant and exciting book for an American audience” and that Chap- 
man “has advanced considerably the common enterprise of 
research in the structure and the behavior of the public service.’*** 

The most obvious contribution is accurate, comprehensive, up- 
to-date information about the public service systems of continental 
Europe, including not only those of France, Germany and Switzer- 
land, which are relatively well known, but also those of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The background of Roman law common to 
European public services is explained, providing a historical link- 
age between the institutions of the modern state and those of 
Rome. This combination of the present and the past in his treat- 
ment has two advantages. It permits a better understanding of the 
existing Western public services and the similarities among them, 
and it offers bases for comparing them with less familiar but still 
related public services in the new non-Western states. 

As Diamant points out, Chapman also succeeds in focusing atten- 
tion on some of the “great issues” of political science and public 
administration, particularly the issue of control over the public 
service in the modern state. Chapman finds that there is now “‘little 
doubt that it is the higher civil service which represents the state, 
round which legislatures, ministers, the public and the judiciary 
revolve.’’*® One need not agree with his rather pessimistic con- 
clusions as to the ineffectiveness of popular controls over the public 

“Bureaucracy in Western Europe, Public Administration Review, 19 (1959), 
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service, but any reader must concede that he has marshaled strong 
evidence on difficulties of making these controls work properly. 
The data in his book offer a basis for re-evaluation of the European 
experience. His hypotheses suggest the necessity for accumulating 
similar data on other Western systems and the importance of simi- 
lar research efforts to discover pertinent information on the public 
services of the non-Western world, where the bureaucracy is likely 
to be in an even more dominant position during the transitional 
period. 

\s Diamant remarks, Chapman “has gone about his business 
without any elaborate and self-conscious methodological appara- 
tus.’’ which may be a cause for concern among some of his Ameri- 
can readers. However, we would absolve him from major blame 
for having approached his task without elaborate theoretical meth- 
odology. He has done a thorough job of research and of organi- 
zation of data, which is exceptionally relevant and valuable for 
comparative studies in administration, including those which 
avowedly may have a more theoretical orientation. We believe that 
his study deserves to be considered an “arrival,’’ and we are not 
too concerned with the approach he took to get there. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF NON-WESTERN OR 
TRANSITIONAL SYSTEMS 


\{n encouraging number of studies have appeared recently, 
which deal with non-Western transitional states and their political 
or administrative systems on a comparative basis. As a result, the 
bibliographical resources for research and teaching are significantly) 
greater than they were five years ago. Much of this material is 
concerned with general problems of recent statehood, underdevel- 
opment, and transition. Other items have primarily a regional 
orientation with perhaps general overtones. The transitional 
regions commanding most attention are South and Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. Little is as yet available on 
Africa or on the states in the Communist bloc. 

The literature on problems of transition runs all the way from 
treatises such as K. Wittfogel’s controversial Oriental Despotism: 
A Comparative Study of Total Power to the United Nations 
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pamphlet on Standards and Techniques of Public Administration 
with Special Reference to Technical Assistance for Under-Devel- 
oped Countries.** In between are such items as E. Staley’s volume 
on The Future of Under-Developed Countries, the articles on 
“Agrarian Societies in Transition” in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science during 1956,°° and an 
essay by Shils on Political Development in the New States.™ Sev- 
eral attempts have been made at formulating schemes for a better 
understanding of political phenomena, notably by Brzezinski in 
“The Politics of Underdevelopment,’’®? by Kahin, Pauker and 
Pye in “Comparative Politics of Non-Western Countries,”** and 
by Pye in “The Non-Western Political Process.’"** Some deal more 
specifically with administrative matters, such as the articles by 
Hoselitz on “The Recruitment of White-Collar Workers in Under- 
developed Countries’’®® and by Hosch on “Technical Assistance in 
Personnel Administration.”*® 

A significant addition to this literature is a volume entitled 
The Politics of the Developing Areas, published in March, 1960, 
by the Princeton University Press. Edited by G. Almond and J]. 
Coleman, who contribute introductory and concluding chapters, 
this study includes sections by other authors on the politics of par- 
ticular areas: Southeast Asia, South Asia, Sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Near East, and Latin America. 

Regional comparative treatments have taken several forms. 
Articles have made conceptual and methodological suggestions for 
progress. Regional textbooks in comparative politics have appeared 
with innovations in their approach, including more than the usual 
concern with administrative problems. A number of articles or 
special reports on patterns of organization, personnel management, 
or other topics in public administration contain comparative 
analyses of all or representative countries in a region. 

““New York, 1951. “New York, 1954. 
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The Middle Eastern region has received much attention. Rus- 
tow in his monograph Politics and Westernization in the Near 
East®* throws a good deal of light on the problems of political 
development in the Middle East and other transitional areas which 
can be traced to the impact of Western influences. He formulates 
several hypotheses on the politics of non-Western countries based 
upon developments in the recent and contemporary Near East, 
singling out as problems of fundamental importance the scope of 
politics (referring to the rapid increase in the power of govern- 
ments to influence the lives of the population), the area of the 
effective political unit, and the personnel of political leadership. 
Binder’s “Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Middle East 
Governments’’** suggests that the most fruitful approach to the 
contemporary study of comparative government in this region is 
“the changing concept of legitimacy in the Middle East.” The 
political institutions show a wide diversity. They “are less impor- 
tant for what they are, than for what they were, and what they 
will be. At present they are simply changing and the final issue is 
very much in doubt.” Taking the nation-state as a point of ref- 
erence, he makes a preliminary classification of Middle Eastern 
countries into three groupings—those very close to satisfying the 
prerequisites of the nation-state, those farther away from fulfilling 
these conditions but no longer having a traditional orientation, 
and those whose political institutions are still dominated by sys- 
tems of traditional authority. 

A somewhat similar categorization of Middle Eastern societies 
is made by Lenczowski in his chapter on “Political Institutions” 
in Mid-East: World-Center.** His division is into patriarchal, 
modernized, and intermediate societies. The intermediate type 
includes those which “have broken with the past and entered upon 
the path of modernization,” but “their break with the past was 
not as thorough and complete, nor is there evidence of their 
unquestioning dedication to the quest for modernism.” These are 
the problem area states, because “their body politic is diseased, 
their statecraft weak, their politics turbulent.” In his view, all of 
the Middle Eastern societies share common characteristics dis- 

Center of International Studies, Princeton, 1956. 

American Political Science Review, 51 (1957), 651-668. 
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tinguishing them from the rest of the world. These are the heri- 
tage of Islam, the long tradition of autocratic government going 
back to the pre-Islamic era, and memories or the actual presence 
of foreign domination and influence, mostly Western. 

Less has been done in comparative studies of the administrative 
systems of the Middle East. Grassmuck listed a number of general 
characteristics of administration in the Middle East in an unpub- 
lished paper prepared for the 1955 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association.®® We have discussed the existing 
systems of personnel administration in a cross-sectional group of 
Middle Eastern states, emphasizng how environmental conditions 
account for differences between these Middle Eastern personnel 
systems and their Western models.*! 

Countries of South and Sontheast Asia have also been the focus 
for comparative studies in politics and administration. The first 
comprehensive textbooks on the political systems of the Asian 
nations have recently been published by the Cornell University 
Press. Major Governments of Asia contains sections on China, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia. Studies on Thailand, Bur- 
ma, Indonesia, Malaya and Singapore, Vietnam, and the Philip- 
pines appear in Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia.®* 
Written with common objectives and similar scope in mind, these 
single-country studies provide a general background which should 
facilitate a more direct comparative treatment of administrative 
problems. 

The only comparative study to date with such an emphasis is 
the unpublished 1955 report of Fred Riggs on “Some Problems of 
Public Administration in Southeast Asia.” Drawing upon infor- 
mation available at the time, he concluded that much of the diffi- 
culty of adjustment was that in the Southeast Asian countries the 
typical conditions of industrial and agrarian societies coexist with- 
out merger. Later, in his essay “Agraria and Industria,” Riggs used 
the countries of “Monsoon Asia,” ranging from Pakistan and India 

“Public Administration: Problems of Teaching and Research in the Middle 
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“Personnel Administration in the Middle East,” Public Personnel Review, 20 
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to China and Korea, for a brief case study showing how his sug- 
gestions for analysis of transitional societies might be applied in 
this region. His work gives us the most comprehensive, although 
admittedly tentative, comparative treatment of transitional admin- 
istrative systems on a regional basis. 

The Latin American countries present interesting points of simi- 
larity and contrast with the states of other areas in transition. They 
share the characteristics of economic underdevelopment and rap- 
idly shifting social patterns. They differ, however, in being West- 
ern rather than non-Western geographically and culturally, in 
being relatively old rather than newly independent states, and in 
being relatively free from the combined pressures of overpopu- 
lation and scarcity of resources. Comparative studies among the 
Latin American states, and of them as a group and their counter- 
parts in the Middle East and in South and Southeast Asia, hold 
promise of rich dividends for comparative administration. 

Textbooks on Latin American governments and politics have 
been available for some time for use in American college and uni- 
versity courses. Most of them have been organized on a country-by- 
country basis, and few have devoted much attention to govern- 
mental administration. A recent exception on both counts is Gov- 
ernment and Politics in Latin America, edited by Davis.** The 
chapter authors have grouped their contributions under the main 
headings of dynamics of politics and power, structure and func- 
tions of political power, and expansion of government. The latter 
part contains a valuable chapter by Laurin L. Henry on “Public 
Administration and Civil Service.”’ His discussion is in terms of 
the administrative inheritance and the administrative environ- 
ment which condition bureaucratic organization and _ behavior. 
Areas of administrative reform are also reviewed, and Henry’s con- 
clusion is that in the past ten years “public administration as a 
concept and as a profession has developed rapidly in Latin 
America” and that the bureaucrats may possibly emerge in the 
near future as “‘a key leadership group, joining or partially dis- 
placing such influential groups as the large landowners, the law- 
yers, the politicos, and the military men.’’* 


®New York, 1958. “Ibid., pp. 493-494. 
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A second and earlier source of comparative data and analysis is 
the report on Public Administration in Latin America: Oppor- 
tunities for Progress through Technical Cooperation, prepared in 
1955 by Blandford on behalf of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, for the Inter-American Economic and Social Council.™ 
This study concentrated on the need in Latin America for tech- 
nical services in the field of public administration. On the basis of 
visits to twenty national capitals, Blandford presented a panoramic 
report on the “broad institutional aspects of government and 
administration common to all or most countries.’’®* There is no 
comparable publication containing recent firsthand information 
and evaluations on Latin American needs and resources in public 
administration. 

Literature in Spanish with a regional comparative treatment is 
scarce. Pedro Munoz Amato has written a two-volume work, Jnfro- 
duccion a la administracion publica, which is primarily an inter- 
pretation for a Spanish-speaking audience of administrative expe- 
rience in Western Europe and the United States, but does include 
considerable information about recent and current administrative 
developments in Latin-American countries. It may be the fore- 
runner of future regional comparative studies by Mufioz Amato 
and other Latin-American students of administration. 

Among particular phases of administration in Latin America, 
personnel management has received the most comparative treat- 
ment. Enrique Tejera-Paris and Nigro have produced illuminating 
articles, which reflect their direct experience with personnel opera 
tions in several countries.** A United Nations publication, Capaci- 
tacién y administracién del personal piublico (available only in 
Spanish), reports on a seminar in public administration held at 
Montevideo in 1955, sponsored by the government of Uruguay 
and the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration.® Representa- 
tives from most of the Latin-American countries attended. This 
document contains a series of findings and recommendations for 


“Washington, D.C. *Tbid., p. 18. 
"Mexico City, 1956 and 1957. 
*Tejera-Paris, “Observations on Personnel Management in Latin America,” 
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education and training for the public service and various other 
aspects of personnel management. 


SINGLE-COUNTRY STUDIES OF INTEREST 
FOR COMPARATIVE PURPOSES 
As Tickner has remarked, “Any survey of a country’s political 
institutions or administration must be to some extent comparative, 


however domestic its approach.”*® He mentions that a survey of a 
country written from a foreign rather than a domestic viewpoint 
may be particularly valuable, such as the classic ones on the United 
States by Tocqueville and Bryce. As far as the transitional nations 
of the present are concerned, it would be almost impossible to pro- 
duce any study which did not contain comparative materials relat- 
ing at least to one or more former colonial or “protecting” majo1 
powers. 

A number of recent single-country studies, however, have fa 
more than this incidental importance for comparative purposes. 
Frequently, the author has had very much in mind the contribu- 
tion which he might be making to an approach or framework for 
research, which could be used for companion studies elsewhere. 
Notable examples are Berger’s Bureaucracy and Society in Modern 
Egypt and Braibanti’s ““The Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theo- 
retical Analysis.”*! The former's purpose is to examine “the degree 
to which the Egyptian higher civil service approaches Western 
norms of professionalization and bureaucratic behavior,” using a 
combination of descriptive and quantitative techniques. The latter 
explores the question of whether a civil service (even of high stand- 
ard) developed during colonialism can adapt itself adequately to 
the demands of independent statehood. In one form or another, 
every new state must try to accomplish such a bureaucratic reorien- 
tation successfully, so Braibanti’s inquiry may profitably be 
repeated in other new nations. 

Studies with a less intentional or obvious but nevertheless sub- 
stantial comparative value are R. Gregoire’s La Fonction Pub- 
lique," H. Scarrow’s The Higher Public Service of the Common- 

"Op. cit., p. 21. 

"South Atlantic Quarterly, 58 (1959), 258-304. 
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wealth of Australia,** O. D. Corpuz’ The Bureaucracy in the 
Philippines,"* and Callard’s Pakistan, A Political Study. The 
single-country essays in the Indiana University volume Toward 
the Comparative Study of Public Administration also all show 
recognition of the interconnection between such studies and those 
more clearly comparative in scope. 

For most parts of the world, aside from Western Europe, the 
British Commonwealth, and the United States, we still lack ade- 
quate descriptive materials on a country-by-country basis upon 
which to build for comparative research. One of the most signifi- 
cant long-range contributions of the public administration centers 
established under technical assistance programs may be the pub- 
lished research undertaken or stimulated by them. Already there 
has been a marked change in the quantity and character of avail- 
able materials. Moreover, we can now confidently expect to bene- 
fit from the work of administrative scholars who are nationals of 
the countries which they study. 

This is not the place to attempt a thoroughgoing review or 
evaluation of these developments, but they promise enrichment 
of our resources for comparative studies in administration. With- 
out detracting from accomplishments elsewhere, we would select 
Brazil, India, Israel, the Philippines, and Turkey as countries 
which have so far shown the most substantial combinations of 
local and outside endeavor for the advancement of knowledge 
about their systems of administration. The fruits of this work are 
now available to us all in books, monographs, and case studies 
published by such organizations as the Getulio Vargas Founda- 
tion in Brazil, the Indian Institute of Public Administration, the 
Institute of Public Administration at the University of the Philip- 
pines, the National Institute of Administration in Saigon, and the 
Institute of Administrative Sciences at the University of Ankara, 
and in well-established new journals such as those now published 
in New Delhi and Manila. Research in comparative administra- 
tion is rapidly assuming more of an international aspect, the results 
of which will be increasingly noticeable in the future literature 
of this field. 


*Durham, N.C., 1957. *Manila, 1957. 
New York, 1957. Chapter ix deals with “The Public Services.” 


Book Reviews 


Human Resources for Egyptian Enterprise. By Frederick Harbison 
and Ibrahim Abdelkader Ibrahim. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1958. 230 pp. $5.50. 

The value of this modest and able work extends far beyond the 
subject indicated by its title. The broader subject to which it is ad- 
dressed is the problem of economic development in Egypt. 

Human Resources for Egyptian Enterprise is one of a series of 
country manpower studies being carried on by the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development. This volume 
is an appraisal of the capacity of Egypt to generate the entrepreneur- 
ship, management, and skilled human resources required for industrial 
development. Its authors are eminently qualified for their task. Harbi- 
son is director of the Industrial Relations Section and professor of 
economics at Princeton University. Ibrahim is an International Labor 
Organization manpower expert with extensive experience in Egypt's 
Department of Labor. While collaborating in the present study, he was 
a research associate on the staff of Princeton’s Industrial Relations 
Section. 

Harbison and Ibrahim admit frankly that “this analysis of labor 
problems in the industrialization of Egypt is an essay rather than an 
exhaustive, empirical research monograph.” The objective study they 
have produced is admittedly more “impressionistic than authoritative” 
(p. vi). In fact, this is the first work of its kind, and it covers ground 
which hitherto was largely uncharted and unexplored. Its central pur- 
pose is to chart the dimensions of the labor problems of industrializa- 


tion in Egypt and to suggest, “on the basis of ‘a systematic impression- 

istic analysis,’ some general approaches toward solution” (pp. vi-vii). 
The reasons for the authors’ modest claims are to be found in the 

difficulty of procuring adequate and sufficiently reliable data from 
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official sources. They point out that statistical information from govern- 
ment sources is quite incomplete and often inaccurate. In consequence, 
their study is based principally on information secured from over 
five hundred interviews with persons highly placed in five different 
government ministries, three Egyptian universities, thirteen vocational 
schools, twenty-three labor unions, and fifty-eight industrial companies. 
Although convinced that information gathered from these contacts 
is generally more reliable than documentary materials, the authors 
have not failed to draw upon a wide range of conventional primary 
and secondary sources (including official documents available only 
in Arabic) whenever appropriate. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
principal supplementary works are not presented in bibliographic 
form, although the reader will find adequate citations in footnotes. 

This study is divided into three parts. Part I provides an introduc- 
tory backdrop to the problem of economic development with a chapter 
describing “Egypt under the New Regime” and another analyzing 
“The Prospects for Industrial Development.” Although the authors 
are confident that Egypt’s first truly independent government in cen- 
turies is energetic, honest, and thoroughly committed to internal eco- 
nomic improvement, they believe the major problem is a critical 
shortage of capital. With scant natural resources, dependence upon 
cotton exports for earning over 85 per cent of the nation’s foreign 
exchange, and a population problem as acute as any to be found in 
the world, the prospects are gloomy indeed. Finding that the invest- 
ment climate is no longer favorable for private interests in the United 
States and in western Europe, the authors anticipate that Egypt’s 
necessary and probable path is one of deficit financing and a program 
of forced savings. This path, moreover, is one which will have to be 
taken through terrain necessitating substantially different methods than 
those of Western democracy. 

The remainder of this work (all but the introductory thirty-four 
pages outlining “the setting”) is addressed to the manpower policies 
and problems of Egyptian industrialization. These problems are treated 
systematically within the framework of two general categories. Thus, 
“Part II: Development of Manpower Resources” deals with entre- 
preneurship and management, recruitment and commitment of labor 
resources, and institutions for the development of human resources. 
Contrary to many myths on the subject, the authors assert that in terms 
of the basic institutions necessary for the future upgrading of human 
resources, Egypt compares favorably with countries which are eco- 
nomically far more advanced. 
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\lthough the new regime is operating a far-flung and comprehensive 
technical assistance program which is rapidly becoming a vital force 
in the social and political development of the Arab Middle East, 
Egypt lacks sufficient management know-how to run her own growing 
industries. This deficiency can be reduced by sending people abroad 
for training, by hiring foreign technicians to come to Egypt, or by 
offering liberal terms to foreign enterprises. Paradoxically, the new 
regime’s emphasis upon nationalism and Pan-Arabism, although 
providing significant noneconomic stimuli for Egyptian efforts and 
achievements in the field of economic development, is not conducive 
to the further growth and expansion of foreign-controlled enterprises. 
Although the shortage of capable top-management personnel, skilled 
manual labor, and certain categories of clerical and junior technical 
workers could be remedied, at least in part, by changes in Egyptian 
educational policies, there seems to be little likelihood that the power- 
ful resistance among the state’s formidable university faculties can 
be overcome. Such redirection would also require the new regime to 
downgrade its program aimed at eliminating illiteracy. However meri- 
torious this high-priority objective, the authors are convinced that the 
elimination of illiteracy among the masses is not likely to contribute 
much to the development of modern industries that require a compar- 
atively small but highly trained labor force. 

Industrialization efforts in a milieu without adequate management 
resources produce many self-defeating consequences. Despite the 
abundance of unskilled labor in Egypt, for example, faulty manage- 
ment is primarily responsible for many of the alleged failures and 
inadequacies of the labor force. Insufficient knowledge of sound man- 
agement practices has also led to the unnecessary introduction of 
expensive labor-saving machinery and processes. The result is not 
only an unwarranted drain on limited foreign exchange, but also 
the prospect of much more rapid increase of industrial output than of 
industrial employment. Thus, chronic unemployment problems must 
await the commitment of scarce resources to an expanded program 
of public works oriented toward reducing unemployment. Although 
such unfortunate consequences of inadequate management may be 
reduced by continuing progress in the reorientation of Egypt’s man- 
agement training program and expansion of vocationa! education 
facilities, the authors suggest that more immediate progress may result 
from the efforts of Egypt’s Institute of Personnel Management and the 
Institute of Public Administration of the United Nations. 

The final section of this work consists of four chapters dealing with 
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the “Management of Labor Protest.” This is a survey of the govern- 
ment’s regulation of employment and labor relations, the role of 
Egyptian labor unions, and the nature of “collective relations” among 
government, industrial management, and labor. The authors’ central 
thesis that government legislation and trade-union pressure are re- 
quired to make the employers utilize labor resources economically 
and wisely is fully validated. This is one reason why the new regime 
has given labor unions more encouragement and formal power than 
they received at any prior time in Egypt’s history. 

Although the unions are still weak by Western standards, the authors 
conclude that the Egyptian labor movement is a viable and significant 
force pushing in the direction of more democracy in a society which 
hitherto has had very little exposure to free political institutions. 
Even though the government is the ultimate decision maker in labor- 
management disputes, there seems to be little doubt that “Nasser’s 
Egypt” wisely makes concessions in order to hold the allegiance of 
both groups. As industrialization progresses, moreover, organized indus- 
try and organized labor may be expected to acquire larger measures 
of influence in the affairs of state. Meanwhile, it appears that Egypt’s 
new and far-reaching protective labor legislation is in no sense retard- 
ing the country’s industrial development. 

In writing Human Resources for Egyptian Enterprise, Harbison and 
Ibrahim have provided an objective and informed picture of the basic 
forces operating in a much misunderstood national struggle for inde- 
pendence and progress. The fact that Egypt is now merged with Syria 
in the United Arab Republic has added another dimension to the 
basic problem dealt with here, but has in no way made their work 
obsolete. On the contrary, recent events in the Middle East have made 
this case study of management in economic development even more 
important than it was when initially formulated. 


H. CASTLEBERRY 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Washington State University 


People, Jobs and Economic Development: A Case History of Puerto 
Rico Supplemented by Recent Mexican Experiences. By Abram 
J. Jaffe. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. 400 pp. $6.00. 

This little book should be read with care by anyone seriously con- 
cerned with the problems of the economically developing nations of 
the world. In clear, straightforward prose it deals with the interrela- 
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tion of three broad variables—population growth, employment, and 
economic development—and emerges with a number of highly impor- 
tant conclusions. 

For the past two decades, Puerto Rico has been fortunate in having 
an honest, progressive, and stable leadership; an economically advan- 
tageous political status, and a broad economic program which has 
made it the showpiece of the western hemisphere. Moreover, despite 
low death rates and a high birth rate, the population has shown only 
a modest increase, because of the heavy postwar emigration to the main- 
land. The net economic effect in the period between 1940 and 1956 
has been a doubling both of the gross national product and the per 
capita income. 

One of the major objectives of “Operation Bootstrap” has been 
to reduce unemployment. The startling fact is that despite the formid- 
able economic growth, employment and unemployment figures have 
remained virtually unchanged. Fourteen per cent of the male labor 
force remains unemployed. Economic growth has been made possible 
by increases in labor productivity. Not only have workers shifted from 
less productive to more productive industries, but marked increases 
in productivity per man hour have occurred. The openings theoreti- 
cally left in traditional occupations when workers shift to more 
modern industries are not filled because there is almost invariably 
an excess of workers in the traditional activities. 

Most social planners tend to adhere to the comfortable belief that 
fertility declines invariably follow or accompany economic growth. 
If so, Puerto Rico shows the accompaniment to be neither simple nor 
prompt. It is true that the anticipated fertility differentials by urban- 
rural residence, education, and female labor force participation are 
found. However, the relation of fertility to residence when education 
is controlled is no longer a clear cut one, and no light is thrown on 
the question of whether working women have fewer babies or whether 
women having fewer babies work. Moreover, while education emerges 
as the most important correlate of fertility, it is only after at least 
six years of schooling that fertility shows any marked decline—another 
sobering datum for areas counting on fertility declines as a result of 
mass elementary school programs. Indeed, despite Puerto Rico’s pro- 
digious expenditures on education (17 per cent of the gross per capita 
product) Jaffe predicts that only in the 1970's will the program begin 
to have any marked effects on the national birth rate. 

Is the Puerto Rican case applicable to other areas of the world? 
The author attempts to restrict his analysis to aspects which he believes 
are applicable, and provides a chapter on Mexico for specific com- 
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parative purposes. While the Mexican national product increased two 
and a half times and the death rate was halved in the past decade and 
a half, fertility remained contant at a very high level. As a consequence, 
per capita income rose by only two thirds. Again, economic growth 
was accomplished largely by means of improved labor productivity, 
and the additions to the labor force were, Jaffe believes, largely addi- 
tions to the underemployed. 

No matter how much capital investment may become available and no matter 
how rapidly the economy may develop, it seems unlikely that it can grow fast 
enough to provide jobs for the growing working force, except as underemploy- 
ment and marginal types of economic activities increase. For unlike Puerto 
Rico, Mexico cannot export its growing population. 


These somber sentences terminate a somber book. 


J. Mayone Stycos 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Cornell University 


Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Development at Etawah, 
Uttar Pradesh. By Albert Mayer and Associates, in collaboration 
with McKim Marriott and Richard L. Par. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958. 367 pp. $5.50. 

The purpose of this book is “to cast light upon what has become 
one of the most significant movements of the present century—the 
movement to raise the levels of living of vast rural populations in 
Asia and Africa, and to give their lives enhanced dignity and worth.” 
It is primarily an account of the ideas that Albert Mayer, American 
architect and planner, and his colleagues advanced in connection 
with the organization and administration of the pilot community 
development project in part of the Etawah District of the State of 
Uttar Pradesh in India. Mayer, who served in India as a United States 
Army engineer during World War II, helped to bring the pilot project 
into existence in 1948 under the leadership of Prime Minister Nehru 
and the then Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, G. B. Pant. He has 
continued since then to serve as project adviser, making frequent 
trips to India for the purpose. 

The objective of the pilot project was to discover methods of foster- 
ing rural development largely by the efforts of the villagers themselves, 
previous efforts to do so by government action alone having had little 
success. It was hoped that administratively feasible methods (capable 
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of nationwide application) would be found to stimulate the villagers’ 
initiative to do things for themselves and to bring about a closer 
association between the self-help efforts of the people and the technical 
and other services of government. 

Pandit Pant states in the foreword that the Etawah experiment has 
been “in a large measure responsible for the scheme of Community 
Projects which figures so prominently in India’s First Five-Year Plan 
and now forms a vital part of the Second Five-Year Plan.” For this 
reason and because the experience of India has led to the design of 
similar community development programs in a number of other Asian 
countries, the Etawah project holds special interest for students of 
comparative administration and community development. 

The book conveys a number of lessons from the experience at 
Etawah, but it does not purport to be a systematic analysis of the pilot 
project. It consists in the main of memoranda, reports, and corre- 
spondence. These, linked together with explanatory material, provide 
insights into the origins and early conceptions of the pilot project; 
sketches of its organization; an exposition of community development 
principles, methods, and problems in the Etawah setting; an analysis 
of some results; information on the origins and purposes of the Plan- 
ning Research and Action Institute at Lucknow; and reflections on the 
wider implications of the experience at Etawah. 

This method leaves some gaps in the story. For example, no more 
than a footnote records the highly significant change in 1954 of placing 
the project organization under the district magistrate and collector 
after six years of operating apparently quite independently of this key 
field administrator. It is to be hoped that future research will throw 
more light on the evolution of relationships between the project organ- 
ization and the district administration, and also of relationships be- 
tween technical project personnel and their opposite numbers at dis- 
trict and state levels. Also, some problems are described and solutions 
prescribed without clear indication whether the advice was accepted 
and, if so, with what consequences. 

The method has, on the other hand, certain advantages. It gives the 
reader a dramatic sense of village life and administrative situations 
and fuller exposure to the creativeness and vitality of Albert Mayer. 
It gives the authors greater freedom to present matters about which 
they feel strongly and have information. The information on activities 
to improve agricultural practices, particularly that on the introduction 
of new agricultural implements and soil conservation practices, afford 
good insights into problems, methods applied, and results. The physical 
achievements reported are highly impressive, whether measured in 
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increases in agricultural production or in the ratio of financial benefits 
to costs; the latter reportedly more than 10 to 1 in 1953-1954. This 
observation is confirmed by a recent Indian publication entitled The 
Report of the Committee for Evaluation and on Public Participation 
(Uttar Pradesh, 1959). However, the results in education and other 
social aspects are qualified. The Report indicates that the villagers’ 
comprehension of the program is less than desired and attributes this 
in part to an erroneous impression on the part of some that the pro- 
gram is “an American import without any Indian bias” (page 8). Both 
this Report and Pilot Project, India describe the Indian origins of the 
community development program. 

For the reviewer the greatest value of the book lies in its contribu- 
tion toward the elaboration of principles and methods of public admin- 
istration in countries where the community development approach 
underlies governmental efforts to foster rural development. Our recent 
study at the United Nations identifies some of the distinctive public 
administration problems that arise in community development pro- 
grams and formulates some tentative conclusions and hypotheses on 
methods of dealing with them. (Public Administration Aspects of 
Community Development Programmes [U. N. Doc. No. ST/TAO/ 
M/14; New York, 1959]). That study and other recent publications, 
including the one under review, clearly indicate that the community 
development concept provides a new basis for synthesis and for com- 
parative research and exchange of information in public administra- 
tion. 

The elements for this new synthesis are evident throughout Pilot 
Project, India: 

1. In the new role or function ascribed to government, namely, that 
of stimulating community self-help effort and of making technical 
and financial assistance available in ways that make self-help effective. 
The objective of community development programs is not only to 
improve physical conditions of living but also to increase the self- 
confidence and resourcefulness of people by helping them to under- 
stand their problems, by letting them decide what to do about them, 
and by helping them to do the utmost to solve them. 

2. In the new type of civil servant—the village level worker—devel- 
oped to serve as a catalyst of self-help effort. The qualities sought in 
such workers, the training, supervision, and support they require 
are quite distinctive. 

3. In the new spirit, attitudes, skills, and relationships required for 
field personnel and their supervisors engaged in technical and admin- 
istrative support of self-help effort. There is a good chapter on “Inner 
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Democratization,” in which the authors state that “democratic prac- 
tice within the pilot project organization served to mobilize interest 
and initiative at all levelsk—among the project workers, among the 
villagers, and among the citizens generally—-ultimately stimulating 
a demand for new responses from departmental officialdom as well.” 

4. In the new organizational forms and modifications of established 
ones that are required to co-ordinate central and local planning; to 
synchronize technical and material assistance with catalytic effort; to 
create or strengthen local government, co-operative, and other institu- 
tions required to support self-help activities; and in some cases to 
provide for continuous evaluation of the program, including public 
reporting of the results. 

The content of community development programs differs depend- 
ing on the circumstances in which the programs are carried out, but 
there is nevertheless much that is common and transferable among 
them. It is a good omen that the governments of many newly inde- 
pendent and other developing countries have adopted or are experi- 
menting with the community development approach. It is vitally 
important for the future of the world that these efforts succeed lest 
their failure lead to adoption of authoritarian methods. 

Efforts to elaborate new public administration guides or principles 
applicable to countries that adopt the community development ap- 
proach to rural development could help the governments concerned. 
This should include re-examination of traditional principles of organ- 
ization and administration that have been designed mainly to increase 
executive direction, control, and responsibility in quite different cir- 
cumstances. Additional comparative research is needed to that end. 
In view of the common problems already identified, such research 
could be systematically planned and the findings catalogued. Much in 
Pilot Project, India would lend itself to such cataloguing and will, 
in any case, be useful and interesting to students and administrators 
of community development programs throughout the world. 


Emit J. SADY 
Programme Officer, J 


United Nations Division for Public Administration 


The Puerto Rican Businessman: A Study in Cultural Change. By 
Thomas C. Cochran. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1959. 198 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is a modestly ambitious effort in entrepreneurial re- 
search. Cochran’s problem was to explain the type and extent of change 
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in the institutions and activities of Puerto Rican business since 1898, 
when Spanish rule gave way to American hegemony. During a year 
of residence at the Social Science Research Center of the University of 
Puerto Rico, Cochran sought answers to his problem by a number 
of research means. Seventy Puerto Rican business leaders were inter- 
viewed with a semistructured schedule; statistical reports, records, and 
secondary accounts were canvassed; and authorities and informants 
were engaged in informal discussion. Then, for comparison, data on 
American entrepreneurs were available to Cochran from previous work 
of his own and others, including results of similar interviews with 
thirty-seven manufacturers in one eastern city and seventy businessmen 
in eight cities in the relatively underdeveloped areas of this country. 

The results are presented in this book around essentially three 
major topics. First, there is an economic history, covering aspects of 
economic and business growth, 1898-1955. This material is the least 
interesting and relevant for readers of this journal. Second, there 
follows a description and analysis of the major elements and varia- 
tions in present-day Puerto Rican entrepreneurship. Highlighted are 
conditions—economic and especially cultural—that seem to deter 
entrepreneurial effectiveness. Third, in the final chapters, the book 
becomes a study of culture, as the author attempts to portray differ- 
ences in mainland and Puerto Rican culture and to identify the 
channels of culture transfer. This material is relevant to organizational 
study in that it concerns broad cultural features which support or 
constrain business activity as we know it. 

In the final analysis, it seems, the book is about industrialization 
without the Protestant ethic. Cochran finds Puerto Rican culture 
amazingly persistent in the face of the rewards of industrialization, 
and offers as explanation a number of cultural deterrents to economic 
development that are seemingly inherent in Spanish culture. Notable 
is dignidad, a Latin-American or Spanish type of individualism in 
which unique personal integrity or worth is guarded jealously. From 
this trait of the culture and personality stems a reluctance to surrender 
individual authority and waive personal status in order to achieve 
organization and teamwork. With this comes a strong preference 
for personal relations in business. In addition to dignidad and per- 
sonalismo, Puerto Rican culture, like Latin-American culture gener- 
ally, is seen as characterized by strong consciousness of social position 
and a transcendental or idealistic view of the world—adiélitional blocks 
to development of the business and corporate spirit found on the 
mainland. Cochran also discusses the general lack of impact of cultural 
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diffusion from the mainland to the island, but ineffectual communica- 
tion seems largely a derivative of the indigenous culture. Puerto Rican 
businessmen, like most audiences, listen and relate selectively accord- 
ing to predisposition. They generally do not listen to American advice 
because they are not so disposed by their culture. 

All this is all right as far as it goes. A basic problem of entrepre- 
neurial research, however, in the eyes of this outsider, is to be able 
to proceed far enough to a point where something new is offered and 
the work made theoretically salient. An analyst who attempts to 
explain business leadership in a whole society as fully as possible 
should have, ideally, the analytical points of view and skills of the 
historian, the economist, the sociologist—indeed, of all the social 
sciences broadly construed. This ideal combination will not frequently 
obtain. Or, by good fortune or design, the analyst should have his 
chief competence in the disciplines whose concepts and styles of analy- 
sis are most useful for explaining the case in hand. In this study, as 
the author moved from economic history and business description 
to explanation by culture, he came to lean on the writings of John 
Gillen and other anthropologists on the nature of Latin-American- 
Spanish culture. Their descriptions seemed to fit Puerto Rican culture 
and to explain plausibly the slowness of businessmen to adopt Ameri- 
can technique and habit. But it is clear that Cochran felt uncertain 
when he ventured into culture. Early in the book he remarks that there 
is a “qualitative difference’’ between physical and cultural factors. 
The physical complex, which is taken to include economic activity, 
consists of measurable realities, whereas analysis of cultural factors 
“involves intangible psychological elements that can only be inferred” 
(p. 16). This view, and suggested related competences, may help to 
explain why the author handles sociocultural data intangibly. The 
results from interviewing and document analysis are not marshalled 
as evidence, for example, but are generally left at the level of “a survey 
of these firms suggests...” (p. 71). 

An appeal to general cultural features is a gross “external” explana- 
tion to which much discrimination and internal refinement needs to 
be added. Connections between culture and conduct can be demon- 
strated in a number of ways, but all involve scrutiny of intervening, 
linking factors and of specific ways in which general cultural disposi- 
tions are reflected in specific conduct in specific situations. Cochran 
seems aware of these difficulties, suggesting modestly that his book 
may simply help to define the problem of relating “cultural and 
institutional factors in a causal way to the known characteristics of 
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economic development” (p. 17)—that “the precise way in which these 
factors have operated could only be seen after a detailed study of 
each company” (p. 72). But the problem of relating culture to economic 
development has long been recognized as a problem, and the study 
would have benefited enormously from detailed study and specific 
reporting. 

Close situational analysis, as the quotation above might suggest, 
is as necessary in entrepreneurial research as it is elsewhere in social 
inquiry. Near the end of his study, Cochran notes that for Puerto 
Rican businessmen who are in retail trade outside the largest cities 
“the business situation has not been conducive to change,” while at 
the opposite pole there are a few large industrialists who have been 
“forced by their business situation to make an effort to keep up with 
technological progress,” (p. 164). Thus “business situation” is one type 
of immediate constraint. Another type, one that goes largely unana- 
lyzed, is the social structure in which the entrepreneur is embedded. 
Such forces are not only interrelated with cultural characteristics, as 
Cochran recognizes, but are competing explanations. Rigorous analysis 
will certainly raise the question: What are entrepreneurs compelled 
to do because of their location in specific economic and social struc- 
tures? If social and economic changes are approached through par- 
ticularized institutional analysis, “culture and personality” explana- 
tions may yet be properly assessed and appropriately weighted. 

BurTON R. CLARK 


Associate Research Sociologist 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Smoke in the Hills: Political Tension in the Morogoro District of 
Tanganyika. By Roland Young and Henry A. Fosbrooke. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University Press, 1960. 212 pp. $5.50. 

With the rapid liquidation of British, French, and Belgian colonial 
empires in Africa, the field of comparative dependency administration 
would appear to be headed toward the category of antiquarian studies. 
Such an appraisal, however, seriously underestimates the value of de- 
pendency studies in understanding the political and administrative 
processes of states recently emerged from colonial status. Moreover, 
it ignores the fact that Western imperialism has been but one phase 
of a broader political phenomenon which has been with us since the 
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beginning of recorded time. Indeed, the various situations presently 
existing in Hungary and Tibet as well as the recently terminated 
military occupations of Germany and Japan seem to make the predic- 
tion of the demise of imperialism little more than an expression of 
faith. Even in Africa itself, the drive toward pannationalism and the 
implementation of programs of “national integration” could bring 
about the re-establishment of imperial relationships under other labels. 
Hence, contemporary studies of dependency administration have high 
prospects of being continued. 

The present volume, investigating the establishment of colonial 
government with its resultant problems of social change and conflict 
in the Morogoro district of Tanganyika, has implications beyond the 
limited situation observed. The clash between the traditional insti- 
tutions and values of the indigenous society and those of the alien 
administrators, the diversity of factors and forces contributing to 
change, the often pro forma acceptance by the dependent people of 
alien innovations, the inadequacy of imposed political institutions 
as vehicles for popular expression of discontent, and the tendency 
toward caprice in dependency administration have had their historic 
and contemporary counterparts in other areas of Africa and in other 
continents as well. 

The collaboration of a political scientist, Roland Young of North- 
western University, and an anthropologist, Henry Fosbrooke of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of Northern Rhodesia, was particularly 
rewarding in this study of dependency administration in a non-Western 
society. The conceptual scheme for the analysis of the situation was 
provided by the political scientist. He examined the relationship 
between the European (primarily the British, although some attention 
is paid to the earlier German) administrators and the Luguru tribes- 
men in terms of three areas of political involvement: the establishment 
of a system of order; the formation of political institutions designed 
to meet the needs of the administrators and the people (as their interests 
have been perceived by the former); and the popular acceptance of 
the legitimacy of the novel political institutions. Accustomed as the 
political scientist is to viewing the decision-making process within the 
total context of the social situation, Young avoids the failing of many 
studies of politics and administration in dependent Africa in which 
either the European administration or the African tribal group is 
considered in isolation from the other. Indeed, the description of the 
interweave of roles and functions of the District Commissioner, the 
Sultan, the rain maker and other racial and tribal actors is performed 
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in such a skillful fashion that no injustice is done to the separate 
aspirations and attitudes of the participants. As a political scientist, 
moreover, Young recognizes that politics in the microcosm, i.e., the 
district, is part and parcel of the processes operative in the macrocosm 
—the Territory and the empire as a whole. Thus, more than custom- 
ary attention is paid to the relations between central and local gov- 
ernment and to the issue of tribalism versus a broader African nation- 
alism. Finally, Young operated on the assumption that as the Luguru 
political system became more Westernized (with clear role differen- 
tiation, hierarchy of officials, application of the principle of fiscal 
control, and greater articulation of public opinion) it could be analyzed 
through the use of many research techniques developed in the study 
of politics in the West. 

The contribution of Fosbrooke in several ways materially enhanced 
what had originally been undertaken as a solo research project by 
Young. First of all, Fosbrooke was able to expand the time dimension 
of this study of political and administrative change inasmuch as he 
had observed the course of developments in Morogoro at various times 
in the years preceding Young’s field trips of 1955 and 1958. Secondly, 
he approached the situation with the perspective of an anthropologist 
in the employ of the Tanganyika government. By virtue of training 
and the developed research methods of his discipline, the anthropolo- 
gist is perhaps better prepared than the political scientist to recon- 
struct the pre-European political system of the Luguru or to investigate 
the continued vitality of clan and lineage organizations and the 
persistence of traditional systems of land tenure. The Luguru tribal 
group fall into the category of acephalous, or headless, societies de- 
scribed in Middleton and Tait’s Tribes without Rulers. Manifest 
political and administrative leadership was nonexistent among the 
Luguru with the exception of that provided by an occasional rain 
maker who might attempt to translate his magico-religious power into 
political power. The maintenance of order, provision of material 
security, and other political functions were performed as a result of 
action within or interaction among the more than fifty corporate 
and relatively autonomous clans into which the Luguru were divided. 
Political allegiance was predominantly familial rather than territorial. 
Although political scientists are capable of studying political systems 
such as these, it must be recognized that focus of the discipline at 
least has been upon the political systems of societies organized into 
states. 

One might naturally expect that indigenous political and social 
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institutions of a dependent society would continue to have significance 
where the administering authority was committed to the policy of 
“Indirect Rule’’—i.e., the disposition to utilize existing institutions 
as vehicles of administration. Smoke in the Hills, however, demon- 
strates that indigenous institutions continue to have vitality after 
three decades of having been ignored by the alien rulers because they 
were not adaptable to their administrative objectives. The volume 
also makes the point that anticolonial movements should not be con- 
sidered simply as a two-way struggle between the alien administrators 
and the dependent peoples. Indeed, the most significant struggle in 
the Luguru case (and in many other cases in Africa) has been the 
three-way conflict taking place within the ranks of the Luguru them- 
selves among those who supported the Europeans, those who opposed 
them because the Europeans undermined traditional institutions 
and values, and those who opposed the Europeans because they did 
not go far enough in modernizing the machinery of government and 
in according responsibility to new elements in Luguru society. 

Here is a work of scholarship in which the authors accomplish what 
they set out to do and have presented their findings in a highly read- 
able fashion. The lines set forth for interdisciplinary co-operation, the 
development of useful and sharply defined concepts, and the elabora- 
tion of research methods will be invaluable to other scholars interested 
in the field of dependency administration. 

J]. Gus LirBENow 

Assistant Professor of Government 


Indiana University 


The Spirit of British Administration and Some European Comparisons. 
By C. H. Sisson. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 162 pp. 
$4.00. 

Sisson has served for more than twenty years in the higher echelons 
of Whitehall. He writes as he might talk over a glass of sherry—with 
wit, with utter frankness, and with no attempt at objectivity. He is for- 
midably and irritatingly himself: the senior British civil servant, whose 
every word and action radiates unshakable confidence that he is one-up 
on everyone else. A year’s leave on a Simon Senior Research Fellow- 
ship gave Sisson the opportunity to compare Whitehall with its coun- 
terparts in Paris, Bonn, Vienna, Stockholm, and Madrid. Returned 
home, his self-esteem unshaken, he offers his own characteristic re- 
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flections about comparative administration. The spirit of British 
administration is not described; rather it speaks in these pages. It 
merits a hearing. But let Anglophobes beware; this book will give 
them apoplexy. 

Of course the author does not maintain that Whitehall’s practice 
is perfect. Where it is not, however, he suggests that there are very 
good reasons why things are as they are. Comparisons with the ways 
of foreigners are essentially irrelevant. “However strong one’s native 
conviction that foreigners are queer a glance at Europe makes it plain 
that it is we who are odd,” says Sisson. Then he moderates his modesty 
by adding, “This is not, however, absolute proof of the idealism and 
intelligence of the rest of the world and of our own sub-humanity.” 
In fact, he concludes, “the traces and consequences in our administra- 
tive behaviour of a long period of domestic peace, though they give 
that behaviour a singularity, do not suggest that it should be remod- 
elled on the pattern of less fortunate lands” (p. 148). 

Nevertheless, Sisson makes comparisons of European with British 
practices. His choice is far from random. He is conscious of some of 
the major criticisms that have been directed at Whitehall, and his 
examination of alien methods is designed to show that they do not 
form a basis for domestic improvements. Thus he makes whipping 
boys of the foreign techniques he examines. Not content with showing 
their inapplicability to Britian, he would deny them virtue even on 
their home grounds. 

Is the training of the British administrator inferior to that of Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen? Sisson considers the schooling offered by the 
Hochschule fiir Verwaltungswissenschaft at Speyer and finds that “the 
manifest concern in these exercises at Speyer is that the student shall 
not think outside the crabbed circle of the law” (p. 42). At the Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration in Paris, he again discovers an emphasis 
on legal qualifications and training which is characteristic of European 
civil services, and which he deplores. 

What of administrative law itself? Is its absence in systematic form 
a defect of British administration? Sisson thinks not. He confronts 
the Conseil d’Etat, the supreme organ which enforces the subordina- 
tion of the French civil servant to administrative law and deals with 
it by launching an assault on C. J. Hamson’s admiring study: “It is 
hardly too much to say that Hamson’s view of the matter puts the 
Conseil d’Etat in the last resort, above the state” (p. 58). Sisson prefers 
the British way of holding the conscience of the administration in 
the keeping of Parliament. Nor does he admire legal codification of 
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administrative procedure. Looking at the Austrian Allgemeines Ver- 
waltungsverfahrengesetz of 1950, he finds it rigid to the point of 
absurdity. “People accustomed to a somewhat high-handed bureaucracy 
felt the need for some re-assurance,” he grants, but adds that, “this 
method, though perhaps the best in the circumstances, need not excite 
the envy of a country whose administration, like ours, enjoys a more 
supple and subtle form of control. . .through Members of Parliament” 
(pp. 69-70). 

Sisson’s resentment of legal criticism of British administration ex- 
tends not only to foreign administrators but to British lawyers as well. 
The civil servant in Whitehall, he maintains, “regards law as second- 
ary” (p. 74); and he takes out after Lord Hewart, whose own lack of 
moderation makes him an easy mark. One might wish that the author 
had chosen to allow British lawyers a better mouthpiece than The 
New Despotism, published in 1929. The work of C. K. Allen, for 
example, goes unmentioned. 

To counter the charge that the British system is too highly central- 
ized under political control, Sisson goes first back to Germany and 
then to Sweden. He finds the federal character of administration in 
Germany too complex for comfort. Concerning the division of labor 
which locates the making of laws in Bonn and their execution in the 
Laender, he believes that “the provisions for ensuring that legislation, 
once passed, is carried out in the spirit in which it was devised, are 
quite inadequate” (p. 100). In Sweden the administrative agencies are 
constitutionally removed from ministerial control, and public control 
over their actions is in part achieved through the principle of the 
publicity of public documents. Sisson discovers, on the one hand, 
that ministers in practice exercise greater influence on administration 
than Swedish constitutional theory posits and, on the other hand, that 
an abundance of nonpublic unofficial memoranda circulates. 

As for a possible lack in Britain of sufficient political control, the 
author examines the French practice of allowing a minister to bring 
in with him a personal cabinet to act as liaison with the permanent 
departmental staff. He deplores the ensuing creation of a class of 
officials who follow the personal fortunes of ministers. 

Comparisons with administration in the United States lie beyond 
Sisson’s scope. However, he finds no reason to believe that Whitehall 
has much to learn from American methods of training civil servants. 
Merely in passing he tosses off the conceit, which he uses twice, that 
the case studies in use in the United States “are written up as a sort 
of administrative science fiction” (pp. 41, 133). 
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It is difficult to make a fair assessment of this book. Certainly one 
must be grateful to be shown so clearly how the man in Whitehall 
regards European administration. More than that, Sisson succeeds 
well in setting out the basic constitutional assumptions which underlie 
administrative practice in the United Kingdom. His concluding chap- 
ter is a brilliantly stimulating essay on the constitutional relationship 
between the civil service and the Crown. In his judgment, the devices 
of democracy, however desirable and politically essential, are con- 
stitutionally less central than Bagehot or Jennings have asserted. 
“Popular institutions are,” so says Sisson, “ancillary. It would be 
perfectly possible to govern England without Parliament or elections 
though it would certainly not be possible to govern it in this way for 
long with any efficiency” (p. 158). 

One may easily allow Sisson his professional pride and characteristic 
insularity. It is far more difficult to condone a certain smugness. Can 
one be as sanguine as he about British administration? One looks 
in vain through his pages for mention of Crichel Down. His emphatic 
vindication of the lay training of administrators betrays no concern 
whatever for attacks recently made on the class basis of recruitment 
for the administrative class. Nor does he discuss the adequacy of such 
training for the increasingly technical and scientific nature of many 
new kinds of administrative tasks. 

Most seriously, Sisson’s whole case rests on the accountability of 
the civil service to Parliament. Yet he omits consideration of any of 
the grave misgivings currently expressed concerning Parliament’s abil- 
ity to meet this need. Thus he fails to deal with a state of affairs 
sufficiently grave to have produced anguished attempts to improve the 
committee system in Parliament so as to meet more adequately the 
challenge of accountability. At a time when a British adaptation of 
the Scandinavian ombudsman is being seriously contemplated by 
Members of Parliament who fear they are altogether losing their grip 
on the administrative machinery, the author’s contentment with the 
status quo is hard to accept. His argument that British practice is 
better suited to domestic conditions than foreign practices would be 
is on the whole convincing. But it does not prove, as Sisson’s tone 
all too often implies, that the world of British administration is the 
best of all possible worlds. 

STEVEN MULLER 
Assistant Professor of Government 
Cornell University 
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Chiefs and Politics. A. J. Loveridge. Journal of African Administra- 
tion, 11 (1959), 201-207. Available from Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, Eng. Single copy, 
$0.35. 

The question of the role that chiefs are going to play in the pres- 
ently evolving African states is of great importance, especially in 
light of the threatened ‘balkanization’ of Africa. After discussing 
briefly the historical and the present position of local chiefs and princes 
in countries like India and Burma, the author points out that there 
are three types of chiefs in many African countries: those who are 
self-imposed chiefs, those who have been imposed by some outside 
authority, and those who are the traditional, dynastic chiefs. The 
latter individuals, as heads of the tribal community and chief lawgivers 
are perhaps the most important. 

Through the introduction of English legal concepts these chiefs have, 
on occasion, also become regarded as owners of the land. This dual 
aspect of chieftaincy has, in some areas, led to a situation “where 
physical improvement to the land cannot be undertaken by an ‘elected’ 
body, except with the (tacit) approval of the tribal head.” The author 
feels that the institution will continue so long as tribalism exists, observ- 
ing that few of even the most sophisticated Africans presently urge its 
dissolution. In Ghana, for example, Dr. Nkrumah is attempting to 
use the chiefs as part of the governmental apparatus. 


The Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theoretical Analysis. Ralph Brai- 
banti. South Atlantic Quarterly, 58 (1959), 258-304. Available 
from Duke University Press, Box 6697 College Sta., Durham, N.C. 
Single copy, $1.25. 

The basic problem with which this study is concerned is the bifur- 
cation of cultural values of important segments of the Anglo-oriented, 
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English-speaking, “‘secularly Islamic” Pakistani civil service and what 
the author calls the “illiterate, devoutly Islamic masses,” whose servant 
the bureaucrat is presumed to be. The higher executives in this public 
service, which is highly stratified and enjoys both substantial discretion 
and prestige, view themselves as classical generalists and guardians 
“similar conceptually to Confucian and Platonic canons.” The author 
traces this to the residue of British tradition and influence, a classical 
educational system, and a conscious attempt, through part of the 
civil service training program, to rely upon Anglicization to “inculcate 
a concept of guardianship sufficiently strong to resist the corrosive 
influences of political pressure.” 

Several of the consequences of these conditions are discussed by the 
author. Besides the gap between the rulers and the ruled which the 
differences in values has produced, the “classical” orientation of these 
higher executives results in a bureaucracy which is suspicious of 
rational planning, forecasting, technology, and concepts of adminis- 
trative efficiency and which eschews empiricism and social science. 
While not completely condemning this broad cultural training for 
civil servants who play a key role in policy making in Pakistan, the 
author concludes that the “role of empirical methodology, of tech- 
nique, must be admitted to a level of esteem equaling the literary role” 
in a country which is attempting to establish and manage vigorous 
programs of economic and social development and change. 


The Civil Service of the Ancient World. William C. Beyer. Public 
Administration Review, 19 (1959), 243-249. Available from the 
American Society for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $3.00. 

In this very brief survey of the civil services of ancient Egypt, Athens, 
and Rome, the author compares such things as administrative structure, 
recruitment, training, promotion, and tenure. In Egypt the Pharaoh 
was head of the central government, the bureaucracy was hierarchically 
‘its own promotion ladder,” special 


organized, each department having 
training was provided and the bureaucrat, unless a slave, was paid a 
regular salary. The Roman civil service, during the late empire, was 
divided into three levels, each recruited from different social classes; 
special schools existed to train new appointees; and salaries were 
graded and “officials of different rank were placed in different salary 
grades.” Sharply in contrast to these two was the civil service of fifth- 
century Athens. Here, instead of hierarchical departments under a 
single official, there existed a series of amateur boards whose members 
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were elected by lot for only one-year terms. Most of the subordinate 
positions were held by slaves or members of the lower classes, while 
much of the work, including tax collection, was contracted out to 
private individuals. 


Considerations on an International Administrative Service. Georges 
D. Landau. Economic Development and Cultural Change, 8 (1959), 
48-68. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. No price given for a single copy. 

In 1956 United Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
recommended that an international administrative service be estab- 
lished. This pool of trained administrators and technical specialists 
would be made available to those underdeveloped nations that lacked 
the indigenous personnel to staff their economic development pro- 
grams. While these administrators would be fully integrated into 
the governmental and policy-determining structure of the host nation, 
they would maintain their status as international civil servants. In 
this article the author, a staff member of the Brazilian Institute of 
International Relations, traces the evolution of the idea, critically 
reviews the proposal from the standpoints of the administrators, the 
host countries, and the United Nations, and concludes with some 
recommendations of his own. 

One of the major obstacles to such a plan, the author points out, 
is that programs for economic and social development are inevitably 
bound up with the domestic politics of the host country. In addition 
these programs are of such strategic importance to the future of the 
country that the author questions the feasibility of allowing foreign 
personnel “whether or not ‘neutralized’ by United Nations sponsor- 
ship” to make important decisions on such fundamental issues. Such 
a program would also present the obvious personnel and legal problems 
while the United Nations might be opening itself to charges of inter- 
ference with internal affairs in some of the new, especially sensitive 
states. The author suggests instead the adoption of the Servicio system 
which has been used on a wide scale in Latin America in the bilateral 
technical asistance programs with the United States. 


Initial Administrative Tendencies of the Fifth French Republic. 
Georges Langrod. Jnternational Review of Administrative Sciences, 
25 (1959), 332-545. Available from the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences, 205 rue Belliard, Brussels 4, Bel. Single 
copy, $2.50. 
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Beginning with a summary of some of the highlights of the con- 
stitution of the Fifth French Republic, this work then presents some 
of the administrative reforms which were introduced during the de 
Gaulle interregnum and since the adoption of the constitution. As 
the title of the article suggests, it is only possible to talk of tendencies 
at this point since the full implication of the changes is still not 
apparent. 

The author discerns and discusses four general trends. The first of 
these, the modernization and simplification of the organization of 
central and departmental agencies, is still “ a sketchy but ambitious 
long-term project.” Territorial reorganization, especially the establish- 
ment of urban administrative districts, is the second trend. The third 
is occurring at the local level with the decentralization and simplifi- 
cation of communal administration, particularly with respect to town 
planning and housing. Finally a complete reorganization of matters 
dealing with the civil service is envisaged. Here the author deals in 
some detail with the fifty-seven new articles which have replaced the 
General Regulations of the civil service of 1946. 


Interprofessional Training Goals for Technical Assistance Personnel 
Abroad. Council on Social Work Education. Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. 
198 pp. Available from the Council on Social Work Education, 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. No price given. 

This is a collection of the background papers and a summary of 
the Inter-Professional Conference on Training of Personnel for Over- 
seas Service. The position taken in this work is that the professionally 
trained expert working in technical assistance programs is an agent 
of social change. Not only must he be made aware of this fact and its 
implications, but the interdependence of various development pro- 
grams requires an expert who is aware of “what those in other fields 
are attempting to do.” 

The first part of this work presents a summary of programs of 
agricultural development, social welfare, educational development, 
and public health, and their implications for social changes. There 
is also a discussion of the training requirements which deals not only 
with the demands of the job but also considers such questions as who 
is to be trained, when is training to be given, what should be included 
in the training program, how should the program be conducted, and 
where should it occur. The social scientist is to be given the important 


role of providing the trained expert “with concepts such as ‘culture,’ 


‘motivation,’ ‘social system,’ or even the concept of ‘social change’ 
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in order to provide him with “a deeper dimension to the rational 
attacks” on the problems of underdeveloped countries. The traditional 
training programs that ignore such concepts and the interrelated 
nature of technical assistance programs are no longer sufficient. Ap- 
pended to the summary are some of the background papers presented 
at the conference including: “Interrelationships among Agricultural 
Development, Social Organization, and Personal Attitudes and 
Values” by Arthur T. Mosher, Executive Director of the Council on 
Economic and Cultural Affairs; “Education and Social Change” by 
Willard R. Beatty; and ‘““Toward a Theory of Systemic Social Change” 
by Charles P. Loomis, Research Professor in the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology at Michigan State University. 


Khrushchev’s Revolution in Industrial Management. Howard R. 
Swearer. World Politics, 12 (1959), 45-61. Available from World 
Politics, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton, N.J. Single copy, $2.00. 


It has been two years since Khrushchev announced the radical reor- 
ganization of Soviet industrial management in which the highly cen- 
tralized ministerial system was reorganized into 105 regional economic 
councils, the sovnarkhozy. In this article the author reappraises this 
move, its wide ramifications for the Russian economic and political 
system, and some of the problems that it has created. 

He observes that the dispersal of industrial management allowed 
a closer linkage between the party and industrial administration 
which, in turn, resulted in tighter controls and increased influence 
over industrial operations for regional and local party officials. The 
attempts to maintain some sort of regional as well as over-all economic 
planning are discussed and the function of the State Planning Com- 
mission, or Gosplan, in this respect is elaborated. The author also 
points out that the reorganization has increased the chances for re- 
gional party officials and managers to collaborate in meeting local 
demands at the expense of national needs. Several instances of such 
occurrences are presented. In concluding, the author suggests that 
this reorganization in conjunction with the other significant changes 
made by Khrushchev should be viewed as a “trend toward erasing 
some of the cruder and more arbitrary features of the Soviet total- 
itarian system, and its adaptation to a more mature. ..more complex 
industrial society.” 


The Profession of Government. Brian Chapman. New York, 1959. 
352 pp. Available from Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Single copy, $6.50. 
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In this broadly historical and descriptive study of the public service 
on the European continent, the author makes available to the Amer- 
ican student much hitherto inaccessible data. Eschewing the usual 
concentration on the British civil service, he has concerned himself 
with countries like Austria, Portugal, Italy, and Sweden, about which 
much less is generally available. Beginning with a brief historical 
analysis, the work is divided into four parts: (1) the composition of 
the public service, (2) the conditions of service, (3) control of the public 
bureaucracy, and (4) politics and the public. 

Briefly tracing the development of the European public service 
through various stages, the historical introduction concludes with the 
observation that public service has become a profession. The section 
on the composition of the public service deals with recruitment and 
training in the various countries and, in addition, discusses various 
aspects of administrative organization. Thus, for example, the dualism 
of the Swedish system of government is touched upon. In the second 
section the author deals with the rights and duties of civil servants as 
well as with such things as security of tenure, discipline, and promotion. 
Recognition of the current interest in the problems of control of the 
government bureaucracy is given in the third part of the work. Not 
only has the author prepared a historical treatise on control but he 
describes the general structure, functions, and powers of administrative 
courts. In addition, he devotes a full chapter to a discussion of the 
Swedish Ombudsman. He concludes this section by observing that “the 
key to control is the possibility of publicity, the chance that every 
decision might later be subject to rigorous scrutiny.” The final section 
on the civil servant and politics and the public includes a discussion 
of politics and administration and public-service trade unions. 


Public Administration Aspects of Community Development Pro- 
grammes. United Nations Technical Assistance Programs, Office 
for Public Administration. New York, 1959. 107 pp. Available 
from International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Single copy, $1.50. 
Approved by the Economic and Social Council as part of the work 

program of the United Nations for 1957-1959, the main body of this 
survey relates to community development in rural areas. Presented 
in an annotated outline form primarily for the use of government 
officials and technical assistance experts, it offers an analysis of problems 
of public administration in such programs and “suggests research 
and other activities,” which will hopefully “lead to a better under- 
standing” of such problems and methods for their solution. 
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The first two-thirds of the study is devoted to describing three types 
of community development programs: integrative, adaptive, and 
project, and the various problem areas in each. Thus such things as 
the factors influencing organization—as for example, federal or unitary 
system, conditions of land tenure, local government practices, and 
the like—the requirements for planning, finance, and personnel, and 
the relations between political leaders and development programs are 
evaluated for each type. Two final chapters summarize the points 
made and offer some concrete recommendations. In order to illustrate 
the more theoretical ideas of the first part, four interesting case studies 
of actual community development programs in India, Ceylon, Ghana, 
and Mexico are appended. In each case an outline of the program and 
the organization is presented along with a discussion of the role of 
rural workers and local governmental and tribal units. 


Social Bases of Bureaucratic Organization. Robert V. Presthus. So- 
cial Forces, 38 (1959), 103-109. Available from the Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, 
$2.00. 

The rational, bureaucratic organization, which characterizes most 
industrial nations, rests upon certain requisite economic conditions 
and assumptions about underlying social values and beliefs. Attempts 
to introduce and operate such organizations in some non-Western 
cultures have underlined these relationships. Thus analyses of organ- 
izations in such societies “must begin at the culture-wide level since 
this illuminates the interrelationships between benchmark values of 
a society and its institutions.” The three critical variables they must 
consider are the total culture, the given organizational situation, and 
the modal personality type of the given society. 

Outlining Weber’s ideal-typical bureaucratic medel, the author 
illustrates his suggestions by comparing some of the basic social values 
of Turkey and Egypt to those subsumed by this rational model. He 
comments on the general lack of objectivity in these societies and notes 
some of the basic interpersonal, religious, and educational values 
which are dominant, while pointing out their implications for bureau- 
cratic behavior and technological change and development. From this 
he concludes that their exotic bureaucratic systems are at the pre- 
rational, charismatic stage. In terms of technical assistance programs 
the author feels that an analysis which proceeds along the lines sug- 
gested will enable those responsible to isolate and, perhaps, counteract 
those values which hinder such programs. 
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JOHN M. PFIFFNER, 
University of Southern California 


ROBERT V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


A standard textbook in this field for almost three decades, this 
book provides a clear and interesting account of the field of 
administration at all levels of government. It effectively inte- 
grates the descriptive-institutional materials of administrative 
science with the behavioral analyses of administration in 
action 


A Realistic Approach and Appraisal 


he nature of public bureaucracy is analyzed, as is the 
political environment and its attendant pressures on the admin 
istrator. In discussing the traditional technical aspects of 
administration—organization, finance, and personnel—empha 
sis is placed on both formal content and the realities of the 
administrative process. Pertinent examples from all juris- 
dictions are included to illustrate contemporary practice in 
these areas 

Reflects Current Advances 


Throughout, the authors have emphasized those areas that 
seem most important in understanding the rapid advances 
being made in this field. Unusually full coverage is given to 
decision making and the impact of the data-processing revolu- 
tion in administrative fact-finding and planning. The analysis 
of the new human relations approach in administrative leader- 
ship incorporates many of the insights and findings of recent 
research in group behavior, individual motivation, and leader- 
ship dynamics. 4#th Ed., 1960. 11 tables, charts; 609 pp. $7 


BB An up-to-date, comprehensive picture of public adminis- 
tration today 


ng Suggests what is changing on the administrative scene 
and why—indicates likely future trends 


Lay Relates public and business administration, comparing 
organizational and leadership features in the bureau- 
cratic and industrial models 


Bj Material on comparative administration reflects the grow- 
ing interest in this field 
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